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THE NEW BIOGRAPHY 
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In the last generation, even in the last ten years, there has been 
a remarkable improvement in the art of biography, a notable in- 
crease in the number of fine specimens of the art, and a happily 
corresponding increase in popular interest in biography. A pub- 
lisher who died fifteen years ago would be surprised to return to his 
old business and find biographies competing with fiction on the lists 
of best-sellers. This interest is of course not a wholly new phe- 
nomenon which suddenly happened day before yesterday. People 
have always liked to read about real or invented heroes. For cen- 
turies Plutarch has been one of the favorite authors of the Western 
world. What reader of English, even the most desultory and super- 
ficial, has not made friends with Boswell’s Johnson? 

Biography is a very old art to which men of genius in many 
ages and countries have brought the highest gifts of the creative 
imagination. And probably any quality which we find in the more 
recent biographies can be found in some earlier work. The im- 
provement, the development, the touch of novelty which we recog- 
nize and admire in the biographies of our time are not really some- 
thing that never existed before in literature, not a complete change 
of spirit, but rather a matter of emphasis, an intensification of some 
very old virtue. 

The development has been in two directions, which are not aft- 
er all so far apart in aim. First, the modern biographer regards 
himself as an artist, a story-teller, who must shape his material 
effectively, like a poet or novelist, make the tale of his hero enter- 
taining, and prove in the very act of writing about him that he is 
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worth writing about and reading about. Second, the modern biog- 
rapher must be a thorough and honest student of documents, com- 
petent to handle evidence with the skill of a lawyer, to scrutinize 
the records and make them yield up the facts. He may interpret, 
guess, surmise, speculate, with the fullest play of fancy; he will 
work all the better if his imagination has free play, if his intuitions 
are swift, his understanding flexible and adroit. But at every step 
he is obliged to show us what the evidence is and on what his con- 
clusions, his personal construction, are founded. We no longer 
tolerate ignorance of fact, guess-work passing for truth, the pleas- 
ant legend mixed up with documentary evidence. The writer who 
does not know the sources, who does not indicate clearly just why 
this set of facts seems to have the meaning which he reads into 
them, who does not distinguish between the known and the conjec- 
tured, is sure to be discredited. There are many people, very intel- 
ligent people, though obscure and unknown to popular fame, work- 
ing in special corners of history, and they constitute an Argus-eyed 
criticism which is alert to misstatements. 

The law is: Interpret how you will, but keep your facts 
straight, and give a clear account of the basis of your interpreta- 
tion. When Sidney Lee fills his Life of Shakespeare with ‘“‘doubt- 
less,” until it becomes absurdly repetitious, there are a hundred 
scholars ready to rise up in meeting and demand: “What do you 
mean, doubtless?” Scholarship, whatever its faults, its pedantic stu- 
pidities, is on the whole pretty shrewd and well-informed, and in 
these days a biographer, a historian, has to watch his step as he 
makes his way through the stacks of documents. There will be a 
keen little cataloguer just round the corner of the next alcove to 
catch him if he makes a bad blunder or inexcusably misses some- 
thing he should have known. A certain amount of error is allow- 
able to every writer, for we are human beings and not gods. But I 
dare say, dare hope at least, that we are well past the time when a 
biographer could play ducks and drakes with evidence and make 
up out of his own head things not based on fact, not reasonably 
consonant with things known and proved. There are liberties 
which we will not permit even to the insolent genius of Carlyle. 
With so much restriction, so much devotion to the exigencies of 
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truth postulated, then let the biographer have all the liberty in the 
world and approach his creation like an artist. The more daring 
and vivid his imagination, the finer his work will be, the more surely 
it will be the vehicle of truth. Who wants to read an ill-written, 
toneless, dull history, even though every fact be as accurate as the 
clock in an observatory? It seems truistic to point out in this day 
of the world that history and biography are forms of literary art; 
if they fail to be that they are nothing but the materials of history, 
untransmuted, uninterpreted, like a string of dates or a genealogi- 
cal table. In the Preface to the recent reprint of Robespierre, 
Hilaire Belloc goes so far as to say that “readable history is melo- 
drama,” and that “the popularity of the chief historians would 
seem to lie in the extent to which they have followed this rule.” I 
doubt if that is quite true. It rather seems that the lives of heroes 
do actually have in them elements of the melodramatic, so that the 
exciting story is there in fact, ready to be dramatized without al- 
tering or adding a detail. This is true of Belloc’s own work, which 
is vivacious in the run of events, and brilliant in the accompanying 
comment and criticism. He did not have to invent a Robespierre, 
the character or the stage setting. It all lay before him, waiting for 
his intelligence to arrange and elucidate it. And the result—since 
we need not have too much respect for great reputations—is im- 
mensely better work than Carlyle’s grotesque caricature of Robes- 
pierre. 

The most charming form of biography is that which a man can 
do only for himself, autobiography. It has been said, quite foolish- 
ly I think, that every man has at least one novel in him. Surely 
every man has at least one autobiography, but not every man 
knows how to write it. The autobiographer has almost perfect 
freedom. So long as he does not seriously involve other people, he 
can lie to his heart’s content, and it is really nobody’s business but 
his own. The fascination of Cellini is not due, I take it, to the un- 
swerving accuracy of his statements. But on the whole an autobi- 
ography is most persuasive when it has the air of truth, when it 
seems to do what never can be done, to set forth candidly the 
thoughts and experiences of a person. 

An autobiography which has every mark of veracity is the de- 
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servedly successful Trader Horn. These reminiscences are incredi- 
ble only in that they are incredibly good. Nobody could have in- 
vented this book. Horn is an actual man, vouched for by John 
Galsworthy, by his editor, and by his self-evidently honest self. 
One day he came peddling kitchen ware to the door of his editor, 
Mrs. Lewis, a South African novelist. She bought a gridiron and 
with it the literary prize of her life. Horn tells the story of his boy- 
hood in the seventies on the ivory coast of Africa. The chapters are 
printed exactly as he wrote them, and to each chapter Mrs. Lewis 
has added his conversations. So there are combined the adventures 
of a boy and the philosophy of a wise old man. Trading in ivory 
and rubber fifty years ago was a dangerous and exciting business. 
No tale ever written of plots and perils in wild countries has more 
gusto and thrill than this. Horn is a natural artist, very proud of 
his style, which is stunningly effective when he least suspects it and 
generally good when he is deliberate and conscious. He has been a 
reader and thinker as well as a man of action. His remarks by the 
way would make a small book of grave and humorous wisdom. He 
says quite impartially: ‘““No Englishman’s ever a gentleman when 
it comes to taking what he wants from a foreign country.” And 
“The Americans—a moral people except when it comes to murder 
and so on.” 

Another authentic story of compelling sincerity is Isadora 
Duncan’s My Life, which she finished just before her tragic death. 
A rich and varied career is related in an engagingly honest and ex- 
pressive manner. According to many accounts her dancing was 
free from conventional poses; it expressed herself and an idea. 
That suggests the intellectual quality of her book. It belongs with 
the best of the intimate first-personal stories that are called “con- 
fessions.” But that word connotates the revelation of something 
unfavorable, some secret sins and mysteries. Duncan’s book is not 
a confession; it is an assertion, positive, self-confident. She takes 
herself for granted. She does not boast; indeed, she is sharply 
self-critical. The tragedy and failure of her life were not her fault, 
but sheer accidents. The deaths of her children and her own death 
were calamities that had nothing to do with her character. They 
just happened. The failure of her school in Paris was not due to 
mismanagement or lack of support, but solely to the war, which 
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converted her beautiful temple of art into a hospital. It is no 
wonder that she writes well (though there are signs of haste and 
lack of revision); for she read endlessly and literary men in many 
countries brought her the treasures of their languages. She was 
subjected to an incessant education, and she had an original and 
vigorous mind. I would not lose a word of this book, but I would 
rather give up some of the more passionate episodes than the 
image of that eager groping child trying to find inspiration for a 
dance in Kant’s Kritik! The dancer is dead. The woman lives in 
this book. 

If Duncan is dancing in Elysium, she may have met an older 
sister, George Sand, a creator of romances and a woman who lived 
a greater romance than she invented. Her story has been told again 
and told well by Marie Jenney Howe, in a book which bears the 
subtitle, The Search for Love. It is written from a feminist stand- 
point, as is quite fitting, for “most of her biographers have been 
old-fashioned men who regarded her from a viewpoint of estab- 
lished feminine tradition.”” Mrs. Howe must have a slightly ironic 
intention when she says that “To the modern mind, it is evident 
that George Sand’s real fault lay not in her lack of submissiveness, 
not in her insistent spirit of revolt, but in the fact that these quali- 
ties were embodied in a woman where they did not belong, rather 
than in a man where they would have been deemed admirable and 
even distinguished.” If the gods that preside over human genius 
were ever wise, it was when they endowed that woman with her 
special gifts at just that time. There may be too much insistence on 
George Sand’s love affairs. Her questings and findings and losses, 
moments of happiness, hours of sadness and disappointment were 
not essentially different from the experiences of other people. Her 
love was abundantly maternal and embraced many human beings 
besides her lovers. She was intensely feminine, and no more a 
mannish woman than Queen Victoria. Of her multitudinous novels 
probably only a few have a permanent place in literature, and bet- 
ter than any of them is the story of herself. She could manage her 
household, nurse the sick, teach her children, see her friends, and 
write all night. A prodigious person! 

One sad lesson of biography which Isadora Duncan notes in a 
wise passage is that so many great ones whom we envy for their ac- 
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complishments, not the pitifully powerful monarchs and mil- 
lionaires, but men of towering genius, are unhappy. Strangely un- 
happy, harried by misfortunes of temperament and circumstances, 
was the inspired singer, Heine, whose lyrics poured out from him 
as from a bird. In That Man Heine, Lewis Browne gives a finely 
drawn and unquestionably just portrait of the poet. Heine did not 
let life alone; he attacked it often with eccentric and self-destruc- 
tive violence, and life took its revenge, wrecking his fortunes and 
his body, but never to the end subduing his extraordinary mind. 
The record of his attack is a gain for literature, for this poet, whose 
songs are in the very air that the Germans breathe, was also mas- 
ter of elastic ironic prose. It has been said of him that with Goethe 
and Schopenhauer he taught the Germans to write German. It has 
also been said that he wrote German like a Frenchman. This is not 
true, but it suggests the clarity, finish, and precision of his style. 
I suspect that Mr. Browne overemphasizes the Jew in Heine and to 
his race refers too exclusively his “not belonging,” his irreconcila- 
bility with life, which was rather due to individual character and 
has been found in other men of genius, no matter what their race 
and environment. 

Shelley, too, was a rebel, an irreconcilable, but he loved the hu- 
manity which Heine despised, and there was in his bewildered gen- 
tle heart not a touch of the sardonic. The sardonic view of mankind 
is a phase of humor, and Shelley had no humor of any sort. A ro- 
mantic and rather prettified picture of him is to be found in Ariel, 
by André Maurois, a French Jewish novelist with a graceful, if not 
very powerful and penetrating, imagination. He does give an im- 
pression of Shelley the lover and the poet, but he seems to have 
accepted the “ineffectual angel” tradition, and his Shelley never 
grows up. Perhaps he never did grow up; but I feel that in the later 
Shelley there was a man who, for all his fragility, had a slender 
springy but strong rod of steel in his backbone. The “novelized” 
Shelley is a pleasant figure, for Maurois is an artist who knows how 
to write. There is no satisfactory life of Shelley, so far as I know. 
Symonds treats Shelley from the safe and sound point of view of a 
genuine man of letters, enthusiastic for poetry but with a dash of 
later British moralism. Arnold did not understand Shelley at all, 
and his account of Shelley’s relations with Harriet as béte is itself 
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stupidly béte. Dowden made a sentimentalized mess of it all, quite 
unnecessarily making Shelley more of an angel than he was—at 
Harriet’s expense, of course—and writing in a manner that justi- 
fies Mark Twain’s description of the Dowden biography as a “‘it- 
erary cake-walk.” 

The most complete account of Shelley is the formidable double- 
decker of Walter Edwin Peck. This book is necessary to every li- 
brary and every lover of Shelley, and no future writer about the 
Sensitive Plant can ignore it. But how Mr. Peck could have lived 
with Shelley and his associates for years and never once come alive 
himself is one of the mysteries of the academic mind. In the mass 
of detail Shelley the poet, the man we are after, gets completely 
lost. I am eager to know everything that Peck has to tell us, but I 
had to flog myself to keep awake and get through this work. It 
contains fine and valuable quotations from critics who have an ink- 
ling of what poetry is about. But when Mr. Peck writes on his own, 
I simply lie down or reach in desperation for a volume of Shelley. 
The fault is purely a question of manner, not of matter, for this pa- 
tient and exhaustive work is valuable to any student of English 
poetry; it has the value of a coal bin from which fuel may be shov- 
eled to make a real fire. 

Maurois, a skilful practitioner of the school of fictionized biog- 
raphy, is more successful in Disraeli than in Ariel, or perhaps it 
seems so to me because I fancy I know something of Shelley and I 
had read little about Disraeli, except as he was incidental baggage 
on Morley’s ten-ton Gladstone truck. Disraeli is here properly 
staged and characterized. You are almost persuaded, cajoled into 
accepting that favorite old fallacy that fact is stranger than fiction. 
So far as I know every detail is faithful to authentic records, and 
there is no distortion or wilfully misplaced emphasis, but from it 
all, from that literal and prosaic English background, Disraeli 
stands forth like a fairy prince before a realistic curtain represent- 
ing the houses of Parliament. That Disraeli should have been 
prime minister to that Queen is one of the huge comedies of his- 
tory, a comedy which Disraeli himself appreciated, for this melan- 
choly romantic was a born humorist. And stripped of upholstery 
he was a serious, wise, ambitious, far-seeing, cynically honest man. 
The fictionized, the psychoanalytic, psychographic, psycho- 
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something-or-other biography which is now the fashion is most 
brilliantly represented by the work of Emil Ludwig. In a more re- 
strained and less dramatic form we find it in the clever but fre- 
quently unjust sketches of Lytton Strachey and in the portraits by 
Gamaliel Bradford, the keenest, most sympathetic analyst of char- 
acter among English and American biographers. If he is less dra- 
matic than some other writers, the reason is that he does not as a 
rule treat the big bow-wows of history, but prefers to contemplate 
thoughtful souls, even damaged souls and women. I have not yet 
had the pleasure of reading Life and I, which seems to be the phil- 
osophic outcome of his studies of lives. But I will say emphatical- 
ly for American readers that anything by Bradford is sure to be 
good. He would make even a misanthropist believe in human na- 
ture, and yet he does not deal in panegyrics or elevate virtues above 
their natural stature. He succeeded in making me understand with 
a touch of admiration D. L. Moody, who had before seemed a per- 
fect specimen of the human puff-ball. 

Ludwig chooses the great and the mighty, the spectacular char- 
acters who are already subject of legend, half-deified. His Napo- 
leon has achieved an extraordinary popularity because of the peren- 
nial interest in the subject and because of the bold picturesque 
treatment. Without knowing enough of the vast Napoleonic litera- 
ture to have any valid historical opinion, I nevertheless confess to 
a sense of repose and security in such a book as Rosebery’s The 
Last Phase, for all its special pleading, which Ludwig’s nervous 
narrative does not afford. It is impossible to be dull about Napo- 
leon, and Herr Ludwig’s book sparkles on every page. The trouble 
is that he seems to have keyed himself up to be even more brilliant 
than his subject, and the relentless tension, exciting as it is, be- 
comes positively wearisome. You relax by closing the book and 
asking whether after all even Napoleon lived at such perpetual high 
speed. There is no doubt, however, of the electric imagination and 
literary adroitness of Herr Ludwig. His Bismarck, though on a less 
popular subject, is a sounder and more instructive book. The au- 
thor is in his own Germany, and through his hero he gives you the 
heart of the nation, the very bones and flesh as they grew from 
petty principalities to a co-ordinated empire. Ludwig has a trick 
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of finding keys to a man’s character and then using them to open 
every door in the house of life. The Bismarckian keys, pride, real- 
ism, will-to-power, seem to turn in the wards of all the locks; only 
one who is expert in German history can say whether they really 
fit. Lately Herr Ludwig has been making hay while the golden sun 
of America shines, and has been holding forth on a great variety of 
subjects with a fatuous facility which even his great prompter, 
American journalism, might envy. His most recent exploit is a life 
of Jesus, from which may the Lord himself defend us! One is re- 
minded of the story that Mr. S. S. McClure, having published suc- 
cessful lives of Napoleon and Lincoln, said to his editorial col- 
leagues: “Now what we want is a good snappy life of Christ.”” The 
result was Ian Maclaren’s. I, for one, will go back to Renan. 
Every generation must rewrite the stories of the heroes of the 
past. Americans have been reviewing their comparatively young 
past with surprisingly fine results. Surprising that there was still 
so much to be learned, and gratifying that there are competent men 
for the work. Washington has been reinterpreted by W. E. Wood- 
ward and Rupert Hughes. Woodward’s George Washington: The 
Image and The Man is honest, vivacious, and readable, but a little 
journalistic and smart, the work of the man who, I think, coined 
the word “debunk.” Hughes’s Washington is equally animated, 
but more scholarly, extensive, and thoroughly documented. The 
two volumes so far published bring Washington to the battle of 
Trenton. The provincial Virginia country gentleman has devel- 
oped into the military leader whose genius under difficulties is 
amazing, who is winning his first victories as commander of the 
American forces after months of discouragement and disaster. The 
work is based accurately on the records, largely those made by 
Washington himself and his contemporaries. Washington kept 
diaries, expense accounts, and was a tireless letter-writer. There 
are said to be some twenty-thousand original Washington manu- 
scripts. And since, at least with reference to himself, Washington 
was true to the pleasant tradition that he could not tell a lie, there 
is no excuse for misrepresenting his virtues or the quite simple hu- 
man habits which some people are foolish enough to regard as 
vices. The character that emerges is more than enough to satisfy 
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the most devout hero-worshiper. His patience was angelic; his 
willingness to assume responsibility and take the blame for failure 
was equaled only by the same sort of nobility in another Virginian, 
Robert E. Lee. Washington’s will of iron, sometimes molten iron, 
and his unaffected modesty make him a marvel among men. No 
man in history was more completely unselfish or more perfectly 
gave himself to the work he had to do. The facts, denuded of myth, 
show him in unassailable greatness. He was the strong right arm 
that, with other strong arms and minds, laid the foundations of the 
Republic. That arm, crossed over a marble Roman toga, or hold- 
ing a sword aloft on an equestrian bronze, is now restored to life 
again, and we see it in action as it was. There should be no contro- 
versy about his essential characteristics and deeds. Mr. Hughes is 
controversial only to the extent of demolishing dishonest histori- 
ans and ridiculing latter-day patriots who prefer an image to a man. 

The new biographies of Washington have given fresh interest 
to an American classic, The History of General George Washing- 
ton, by “Parson” Mason Weems, the first and most popular cele- 
bration of the hero. It is pompous, rhetorical nonsense, but it gave 
the romantic American people of an elder day just what they want- 
ed. Here is the famous cherry-tree story, foolish and apocryphal, 
which shall endure as long as the English language is spoken. What 
writer of fiction has a more secure immortality? 

Recent studies of revolutionary times are teaching us that the 
Americans were not all heroes and patriots, and that the British 
were not all tyrants and villains. One of our enemies, defeated at 
the crucial battle of Saratoga, was “Gentleman Johnny Burgoyne,” 
whose misadventures are chronicled in a delightful book by F. J. 
Hudleston. Mr. Hudleston is librarian of the British War Office 
and has access to all the documents; so he knows what he is talking 
about, but he never troubles you with the weight of his authority 
and erudition. Moreover, he is quite free from British patriotism, 
as Englishmen usually are when they look back at the old wars 
against their American brothers. In a light and humorous manner, 
with many amusing footnotes and asides, Hudleston gives an ac- 
count of the amatory and military adventures of a charming Brit- 
isher who in his own person graced the stage of action and with his 
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pen contributed to the literary grace of the stage. This genial book 
is a picture of English society of the time and a portrait of the more 
amiable kind of servant of the crown whom it was the bitter busi- 
ness of Washington and other colonial English gentlemen to de- 
feat. 

Washington was the executive officer of the Revolution, but he 
was not its instigator or philosopher; indeed, he came rather late to 
the idea of separation from England. The thinkers were not mili- 
tary men, but politicians and pamphleteers, Franklin, Jefferson, 
Thomas Paine. Franklin, the grand old man of the Revolution, 
had so many sparkling facets to his character that innumerable 
biographies will not exhaust him. He set the fashion for good biog- 
raphies of Franklin by writing the first one himself. The most re- 
cent, by Phillips Russell, is called The First Civilized American, 
and there is justice in the title, for Franklin was almost a man of 
the world before the maturity of the race of Virginia, New York, 
and New England aristocrats. Franklin, like Washington, improves 
on intimate acquaintance. He was so aggressively human and his 
dignity was so softened by humor that his beaver cap has never 
been surmounted by impossible haloes, and the muse of false leg- 
end seems to have despaired of adding a cubit to his stature. Mr. 
Russell tells the story well, and if he tends a little toward an up-to- 
date journalistic cleverness, perhaps that manner suits the subject, 
for Franklin, in spite of his eighteenth-century breeding, was some- 
what that way himself. There seems to have been no trick known 
to human wit which he did not turn. The variety of his intellectual 
interests is simply appalling. Washington and his associates won 
a continent; Franklin won the world. 

Second only to Franklin in versatility is Jefferson. He, too, in- 
vites many biographers because he can be approached from so 
many points of view. We usually think of him as the author of the 
Declaration of Independence, and it was so that he wished to be 
remembered. Mr. Albert Jay Nock’s brilliant study of “Mr. Jef- 
ferson” barely touches the Declaration and other familiar things, 
but considers the great democrat rather from a social-economic 
point of view. From this point of view he gives you a complete im- 
pression of the harmonious and balanced character of the man. 
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A friend of Washington and Jefferson, the man who taught 
Washington the doctrine of revolution, is Thomas Paine. The bi- 
ography of this “Prophet and Martyr of Democracy” by Mary 
Agnes Best shows why Paine should be among the most eminent of 
American heroes, and also why, perversely, he has not a foremost 
place in our hall of fame. His “common sense,” crystallized, pre- 
cipitated the vague floating ideas of revolution, and together with 
the “Crisis” broadsides, gave strength to thousands of wavering 
souls and definition to their rebellious instincts. Paine was more 
than an American pamphleteer; he fought for liberty everywhere; 
and the French Revolution, which nearly cost him his life, was his 
second battlefield. ““The Rights of Man” is a manifesto of univer- 
sal liberty, as fresh today as the day it was written. What has ob- 
scured Paine’s splendid services to this country and to democracy 
everywhere is his pamphlet on religious freedom, The Age of Rea- 
son, which brought upon him the opprobrium of the narrower kind 
of pious people. It was really an attempt to save rational religion 
from the growing atheism of France and at the same time from out- 
worn superstitions. To modern readers who have cut their intel- 
lectual eye-teeth this pamphlet seems harmless enough, even com- 
monplace; but as late as our own liberal times Theodore Roosevelt 
called Paine “‘a dirty little atheist.”” Paine was not dirty, nor little, 
nor an atheist. In other respects Roosevelt, as usual, was right. 
One who read The Age of Reason and admired Paine was a 
country lawyer and local politician in Illinois, Abraham Lincoln. 
Lincoln is so near to us that he has not yet become conventional- 
ized as a mythical figure. And he is far enough away for history 
and biography to have sorted out the records and set him in proper 
perspective. We have an immense volume of real information 
about him, and yet there seems to be no end to what remains to be 
discovered and freshly presented. As Franklin and Jefferson call 
for many biographers because of the many sides of their characters 
and their various activities, so Lincoln demands ever more and new 
interpreters on account of his incomprehensible magnitude. This 
simplest of men was really most complex in his own nature and in 
the drama in which he was the chief actor. Some of the new biog- 
raphers treat history as if they were writing fiction. Carl Sand- 
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burg, in the first two volumes of his work on Lincoln, called beau- 
tifully The Prairie Days, approaches Lincoln with the lyre of a 
poet. A poet who can keep his eye on the object and see with the 
shrewdest realism, but who translates everything with a lovely 
magic which makes the facts blaze to a truth beyond realism. It is 
noteworthy that, beginning with Whitman, Lincoln is the only 
American public man who has inspired real poetry. Sandburg is 
something of a troubadour, and he comes near to having the sweep 
that suggests the large word, “epic.” The very character of Lin- 
coln is in his prose, humor, and nobility, racy homeliness and dig- 
nity. Surely this is excellent writing which so perfectly, flexibly, 
and changeably conforms to the subject. The background, the very 
soil and climate in which Lincoln’s young manhood was nourished 
and buffeted, are in the texture of Sandburg’s prose, easy, collo- 
quial, plain, lofty, virile, at the right moment exquisitely delicate. 
He seems to take Lincoln by one hand and the reader by the other. 
There is nothing like it in Lincoln biography, perhaps not in all the 
biography of the world. The official biography of Nicolay and Hay, 
fundamental and never to be replaced, makes much of Lincoln the 
public man, the eminent statesman that he undoubtedly was. Much 
other biography and reminiscence is the Civil War veteran on a 
high horse of eloquence. Other familiar records, in the effort to 
make us at home, the he-knew-Lincoln sort of thing, are so self- 
consciously “homely” and in shirt-sleeves as to be annoyingly un- 
worthy of the great man they intend to praise. Sandburg is all 
things to all things that Lincoln was. He has spoken, so far, the 
last word in the supreme American chronicle. And I wait for him 
to speak the next word, wait with hope and fear and trembling, for 
he may lose grasp of his hero after Lincoln leaves the prairies for 
the terrible White House, where Sandburg is less at home. Any- 
way, power to him! 
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ON TEACHING PRONUNCIATION 
JOHN S. KENYON 


Read the following piece of English with as open mind as its 
ugly look permits, trying to pronounce it as nearly as possible as the 
letters most naturally suggest, taking especial care not to put undue 
emphasis on the little words such as thuh, un, etc.: 

Awl thuh storiz uv gosts un goblinz thut he ud hurd in the afternoon now 
kame krowding upon iz rekkulekshun. Thuh nite grew darkr un darkr; thuh 
starz seemd tuh singk deepr in thuh sky; un driving kloudz uhkaizhunully 
hid thum frum iz site. He nevr ud felt so lonely un dizml. He waz, moreovr, 
upproaching thuh very place hwer menny uv thuh seenz uv thuh goas-storiz ud 
bin laid. 

Without considering how this looks, what does it sound like? 
If you have measurably succeeded, especially in not over-emphasis- 
ing the little words, you have found it, to the ear, a piece of beauti- 
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ful English, written by one of our early American masters of prose, 
and uttered in a style that would be used by a cultivated speaker 
of the Middle West in familiar speech. 

Yet in the good old days of Josh Billings’ popularity we should 
have read this passage with roars of laughter at its “dialect” eccen- 
tricities, not realizing that its oddities are confined (as much in 
Josh Billings and Artemus Ward was) to the manner of spelling the 
words, and are not due to the words themselves, pronounced in a 
normal way. 

The result, however, of this attempt to represent English as it is 
actually spoken by cultivated people is obviously not pleasing, and 
we cannot hope to make it so by using the ordinary letters of our 
alphabet. The reason is not far to seek. Besides its unfamiliar and for- 
bidding look, the letters do not accurately and unmistakably repre- 
sent the sounds. When the letter a stands for the sounds in name, 
bare, man, farther, all, village, lunar, and sofa; and when one vowel 
sound is represented by a in mate, by ey in they, by ei in vein, by ai 
in hail, by ay in say, by ea in break, by au in gauge, by eigh in eight, 
and by ao in gaol; and when s stands for the various sounds in say, 
rise, sure, measure, or none at all in island, then we cannot depend 
much on our ordinary letters to tell us the sound of words that we 
do not already know. 

I am not now advocating reformed spelling. For everyday uses 
we shall probably not in our lifetime abandon our present spelling 
and writing. It serves us very well for writing and reading after we 
have once learned to read and write without much assistance from 
it and in spite of the obstacles it put in our road. What I am con- 
sidering is the immediate problem of teaching English as living 
speech. In these days when we are getting away from the spoon- 
fed notions “This pronunciation is right, and that is wrong,” we are 
seeing that if we are not to get hopelessly behind the speech habits 
of the present generation, which are changing with quite unsus- 
pected rapidity in some sweeping speech movements, we must put 
into the hands of our students the means of more accurate observa- 
tion on their part of the living and changing speech around them. 
They simply must be taught to do most of the observing and correct- 
ing themselves, for we cannot keep up with them. 

We and they must come to learn, what unquestionably we do 
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not now for the most part know, how we are actually pronouncing 
when we speak naturally and without self-consciousness. We cannot 
correct ourselves, nor get them to correct themselves, till we do this. 
And our present spelling largely conceals the facts from us, giving 
us, for example, the ludicrous notion that good English has the same 
vowel in the second syllables of moment and momentum, or that the 
letter a represents the same vowel in manly and in postman. 

When it comes to teaching pronunciation, our present alphabet 
is like the old family horse, which some of us can still remember. 
She once made her twelve miles an hour, but now she is blind in one 
eye, lame in one hind foot, and makes more dust than speed; still 
she is tenderly cared for and gets her daily peck of unearned oats. 
But when we really wish to get somewhere, we jump into the new 
model, whose every part is a working part, functioning each to a 
definite end. 

If weare to teach both the facts and the beauties of our living 
speech, we must abandon the old mare of conventional spelling and 
adopt the new Packard of a phonetic alphabet, in which each letter 
stands for a definite sound that is always the same, and in which 
each sound has one letter to represent it. Then we can instantly 
perceive and exhibit the difference, for example, between the noun 
contract |kantrekt] and the verb contract [kantrekt]; or between the 
word from in Where is he from [fram]? and in He is from [fram] Ohio; 
or can instantly perceive that when a boy writes I would of gone 
[wud av gon], he is making a mistake not in grammar or in vocabu- 
lary, but merely in spelling, since he is representing what all culti- 
vated people say. I have read many treatises on pronunciation, yet 
have never read one that used the ordinary alphabet to represent 
pronunciation which did not prove ambiguous at some point. 

The same passage that was so awkwardly and inaccurately 
written above in ordinary letters can, by the use of the International 
Phonetic Alphabet, be represented accurately, and after a little 
familiarity, pleasingly to the eye, and without reminding us of 
Josh Billings humor. What is far more important, it reveals at once 
to us and to our students sounds and ways of speaking that we had 
never suspected were present and yet are used by all cultivated 
speakers using that particular type of English in a similar style of 
utterance. Here is the same passage in the phonetic alphabet: 
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ol Sa storiz av gosts on gablinz Set hioed had in &1 eftrnun nav kem 
kraudiy opan iz rekelek§en. Sa nart gru darkr on darkr; oe starz simd ta 
stnk dipr tin de ska; on dratvin klaudz okezenalr hid Sem fram Iz salt. 
hi nevr od felt so lonlt on dizml. hi waz, morovr, aprot{1n Sa veri ples 
hwer 8a sinz ov Sa gos'toriz ad bin led. 

In the International Phonetic Alphabet the following consonant 
letters have their usual sound, each one having only one sound: 
p, 6, m, t, d, n, k, g, f, v, 8, 2, 7, 1, h, w. 

The following symbols have sounds as indicated: 

1) as in sing 
0 as in ether 
3 as im either 
§ as in dish 
3 as in vision 
t\ as in chin 
d3 as in gin 
hw as in when 
as in you 


= 


The vowel symbols have the following sounds: 


as in seat 

as in sit 

as in mate 

as in met 

as in Sam 

as in French \a; between Sam and psalm; begins the diphthong at in 
ice [ais] 

as in psalm 

as in British pronunciation of not; between far and for. 

as in all 

as in boat 

as nm good 

as 1m mood 

3 as in Western pronunciation of fur 

3 as in Eastern pronunciation of fur 

A as im sun 

9 as in sofa 

t asim Western pronunciation of better [betr]; written [r] when not 
ambiguous [betr]. The same mark [.] under [1] or [n] indicates that 
the consonant itself forms a syllable, as in [bet], mitn]. 

The sign |'| after a vowel or a consonant indicates that it is prolonged. 
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Diphthongs: 
al as in ice 
aU as in out 
oI as in boy 
Iu or ju as in beauty 


The passage below is first given in ordinary spelling, and second- 
ly in phonetic symbols representing the pronunciation of the Middle 
West—“General American.’””* 

“At what time are you going to the exhibition? I thought I heard you tell 
your brother this morning that you expected to meet him there at about two.” 

“Yes. Would you like to join us there?” 

“T would, with pleasure, but I’m not sure whether I can. In any case I must 
leave early to catch the four-o’clock train. I don’t live here now; I live in the 
suburbs, and I want to get home before it’s dark.” 

“Are you really in such a hurry to get home? Must you? If it’s solely on 
that account, we can take you back in our car.” 

“Can you? That’ll be splendid! All right.” 


et hwat taim r ju gon to Or eksabrfen? ar Oot ar had ju tel jur 
brAdr SIs mornin Set ju ekspektid te mit Im Ser ot abavt tu. 

jes. wud ju latk ta d3omn as Ser? 

al wud, wi6 ple3r, bet arm nat §ur hwedr ar ken. m ent kes aI mast 
liv slr ta ket§ Se foreklak tren. ar dont liv hir nav; al liv mn 30 sAbsbz, 
end ar want te get hom brfor its dark. 

ar ju riolt m sat§ 0 hari ta get hom? mast ju? if Its sol'r an Set 
ekaunt, wi ken tek ju bek m avr kar. 

ken ju? Set] bi splendid! ol rart. 





THE DALTON PLAN IN PRACTICE 
MARY HARGRAVE 


Some years ago Miss Helen Parkhurst gave in Madison a 
series of lectures on the Dalton plan, which several of our teachers 
of English attended. We were impressed by her enthusiasm, by 
her new idea of time freedom, by the success which this method 
was meeting in other countries; but convinced that the Dalton 
plan would never function in our crowded public school. 


*This passage is adapted from Some Specimens of English Phonetic Transcrip- 
tion, by Harold E. Palmer, Tokyo, 1927. 
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Our working conditions were like those in the average high 
school of fourteen hundred students. Our classes were growing 
larger. They were scattered about the building. Except for a dic- 
tionary in each room, we had no equipment. In all but two very 
small rooms the furniture was fixed. We had an excellent library, 
but it was not centrally located. The long journey to the library 
consumed so much time that we hesitated to make library assign- 
ments unless they were long enough to pay for the effort. We de- 
pended too much on the textbook. 

Classes began at eight-thirty and closed at four. What with 
clubs, outside work, and the demands of various teachers, it was 
almost impossible for a group of pupils to meet outside of a class 
period to plan a program or a project. 

For several years our Freshmen and Sophomores had been sec- 
tioned into ability groups. This had shown us the necessity of 
adapting the subject matter to the group, but had not changed our 
methods of presenting it. 

We had experimented somewhat with socialized recitations, 
contracts, and other recommended methods, but had not sufficient 
courage or faith to break entirely away from the five-period-a- 
week recitation idea. 

The subject of the Dalton plan came up again last December 
when we heard Miss Olive Ely Hart, of the South Philadelphia 
High School for Girls, describe the plan as it is practiced in all de- 
partments of an overcrowded, poorly equipped public high school. 
We read Educating for Responsibility, written by the teachers in 
this school, and the challenge to try this new way seemed so allur- 
ing and even compelling to us thirteen teachers of English that we 
voted unanimously to try it. 

From the first we made modifications. No other department 
was Daltonized. We could not interfere with the daily schedule; 
hence could not give time-freedom in its fullest sense. Pupils must 
appear in an English classroom for forty minutes each day. But we 
were at liberty to introduce as much freedom as we could within 
our classrooms. We decided not to use the terms “job” or “job- 
sheet.” “Assignments” seemed a more natural term. We adopted 
the term “conference” to mean formal class recitation. 
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We decided against the elaborate graphs which Miss Parkhurst 
advocates. A teacher of mathematics would revel in them; the 
typical teacher of English would find them a cumbersome handi- 
cap. Our nearest approach to a graph is a chart which some of us 
keep posted or on our desks showing the daily record of work in 
drill subjects. 

We launched our experiment last January without announcing 
it. It had been our practice at the beginning of each semester to 
post uniform daily assignments for the first two weeks, so that the 
transfers incident to the organization of the school might be made 
without loss to pupils or extra work for teachers. Now these as- 
signments were typed and put into the hands of the pupils, and at 
the end of the two weeks we gave other typed assignments ar- 
ranged, not in daily lessons, but in units or blocks of work extend- 
ing from three to four weeks. 

By this time, through the interest of a sympathetic superin- 
tendent, we had in each classroom several small sets of laboratory 
or supplementary books and the promise of others. 

In literature classes pupils could now spend the class periods 
for three or four consecutive days in studying, working in groups, 
planning programs, and getting individual help from the teachers. 
The tasks were clearly defined. Reference books were convenient. 
Investigations could be made without loss of time. If a question 
demanded extended research, a pupil could work in the library. 

All knew three or four weeks in advance that certain themes 
were to be written and certain memory work to be accomplished. 

On each assignment were outlined some optional tasks to tempt 
the more ambitious. 

We now had freedom within the class, much more freedom than 
we had ever before experienced. Pupils could work ahead as rapidly 
as they wished. Those who finished early might sometimes even 
work on another subject. The teacher could, after some practice, 
look with favor upon the forehanded child who, having completed 
his English task, turned to his Latin or history in her classroom. 

Released from the lockstep, both pupils and teachers began to 
think in terms of units of work instead of in terms of-class periods. 
A conscious effort was made to abandon the idea that all facts 
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learned must be recited; for why should facts within the compre- 
hension of all need oral repetition? And how tiresome it is to 
hear it. 

Our XII B’s have just finished studying Hamlet. The assign- 
ment sheet furnished questions, indicated lines of thought, suggest- 
ed optional tasks, limited the time to be spent. Classes worked 
through the play, spending most of the class time in group discus- 
sions. The teacher visited the groups; she worked with them. She 
had time to show those who always demand a cut-and-dried answer 
to every question how to consult authority and weigh evidence. 
Each pupil made himself responsible for at least one oral exercise. 
This might be a well-prepared topic or a part in a scene presented 
before the class. Frequent short tests were given, the class usually 
deciding the times for them. 

Perhaps many old-time favorite points in Hamlet were missed, 
but we never meant to exhaust the play, anyway. It is quite possi- 
ble that this practice in free exchange of ideas, this adventurous 
exploration of a great masterpiece, and the consequent cultivation 
of initiative and responsibility through self-direction are of more 
value than any body of facts a pupil could gather. 

Our most apparent success has come in composition classes, 
including grammar, drills on fundamentals, and practice in writing. 

The assignment outlines: (1) Work in the text to be covered. 
(2) References to other books. (3) Themes or exercises to be 
written. (4) Oral work. (5) Drills on technical work. (6) Ten- 
tative dates for mastery tests. (7) Set dates for departmental tests. 
(8) Optional tasks for the better students. 

Diagnostic and review tests are furnished to help each pupil 
discover his needs. Suitable drills are indicated and self-tests with 
keys are at hand. Every pupil can know when he has prepared 
himself for a final test. When he is prepared, he may take the test 
and work on. We here give credit to Miss Mable Hermans’ Studies 
in Grammar, for through using this book we found that girls, and 
boys, too, enjoy English grammar when each is permitted to ad- 
vance at his own rate of speed. 

This unrestricted progress, this drilling, testing, and grading, 
this independent effort and self-appraisement on the part of the pu- 
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pil, put the responsibility where it belongs—on himself. It is not 
to his advantage to cover up his deficiencies. He must discover 
them, admit them, and conquer them. 

When the teacher deals with individuals instead of masses, it 
is surprising how soon this attitude becomes manifest. 

In Grade XIIA we have a three weeks’ review of English 
grammar. Since twenty-four out of thirty will enter Wisconsin 
University and will at once encounter a test on grammar, the re- 
view is strongly motivated without effort on the teacher’s part. 

A diagnostic test is given to help each pupil rate himself. All 
who make high grades on this are excused from the grammar re- 
view and may do any one of a variety of things. A few enjoy help- 
ing their weaker friends. Many, looking forward to the university, 
study a Wisconsin bulletin called Requirements for Admission to 
Freshman English. Some, poor in written work, select a project 
giving practice in expression. Another may study magazines or 
prepare a report on a favorite author. 

The remaining members of the class have for their assign- 
ment, The Wisconsin Minimum Grammar Outline ; and they work 
through this, taking short mastery tests from time to time, each 
being excused to do something else when he has completed the re- 
view. There is always a group of five or six weaklings who need 
much of the teacher’s time, and she is free to give it. 

We call this procedure the Dalton plan with much hesitancy. 
We have so modified the plan to suit our own conditions that Miss 
Parkhurst might not own us as disciples. We do not have freedom 
in the sense that we should have it were the entire school Dalton- 
ized. But when we recall our formal daily recitations of a year ago 
we feel indeed set free. Then the informal socialized recitation was 
incidental—not usual; now it is the order of the day. We have 
abandoned forever the old-time recitation plan for a social, flexible, 
natural method. 

From the standpoint of the pupil, the first great advantage is in 
the typed assignment. It shows the day’s work in its true perspec- 
tive as part of a larger unit. Being clear and accurate, it can be 
followed with assurance. 

Pupils in quarantine or absent for other reasons find it possible 
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to do much of their work at home, thus returning without the handi- 
cap of several weeks of work untouched. 

Another advantage to the pupil is that his time is saved. He 
does much of his work in class and receives personal attention at 
the opportune moment. 

He need not waste time in listening to the recitation of facts 
which he already knows; he need not hear an unprepared pupil 
demonstrate that he is unprepared. There is opportunity for social 
contact. The pupil works in a small group, often of his own choos- 
ing. There is no stiffness or restraint. He may make himself a lead- 
er in his group. He measures himself with his fellows and learns 
how to study by seeing others study. 

Soon after this plan was inaugurated last year a Junior girl, 
without suggestion from her teacher, submitted a theme on “Our 
New System in English.” The advantages to the pupil, as she saw 
them, are thus set forth: 

This system helps to prepare us for our life work by developing in us re- 
sponsibility and initiative. Under this system we are responsible only to our- 
selves for the work done each day. We must develop a feeling of responsibility 
so that we can meet the requirements of the assignment without any pushing 
by the teacher. Along with the development of responsibility comes the devel- 
opment of initiative—the ability to enter upon a new work enthusiastically and 
of one’s own accord. 

The student soon learns to become a good manager of his time. By care- 
ful arrangement he need never have an excessive amount of work on any 
one day. 

Under this system a student needs to spend his time on his weaknesses 
only. He does not have to sit in a class and waste his time while the teacher 
drills on some one else’s weaknesses. His time is his own to spend on his own 
needs. Every day the student knows where he stands and how he can improve. 


Under benefits to the teacher she says: 


No longer does she have to see to it that the students are given enough 
help. It is their duty to go to her if they need help. The teacher has more 
freedom than before. She is no longer necessary in the class room; the stu- 
dents can go on without her. She can help pupils in class and save the bother 
of seeing them after school. It seems to me that the teacher would be more 
free than before, although she would be just as busy. 


So much for a pupil’s testimony. 
One of the chief benefits to the teacher comes through the co- 
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operative making of assignments. Our scheme is to have all of the 
teachers of a subject act as a committee to plan the blocks of work, 
with one as chairman who will put them into form for the typist at 
least three weeks before they are needed. 

The members of this committee, thinking of the subject from 
the standpoint of the children, bringing to bear all previous experi- 
ence, and pooling all tried and successful devices, “visualize the 
semester’s work.”’ They determine just what shall constitute each 
unit, make inventory of available materials, and try to discover 
the best means of stimulating interest and forceful attack. 

We know that this thorough preparation leads to better teach- 
ing. The assignment can never be a hasty, last-minute, hand-to- 
mouth affair. 

Since each teacher helps to make it, she does not find it re- 
stricting or hampering. She is still free to set the atmosphere of 
her class, to manage details, to accept suggestions from pupils. 

Each teacher keeps on her assignment sheets notes for future 
improvements. The next semester’s committee will have the bene- 
fit of these suggestions. 

Thus our course of study and our whole procedure are being 
continually criticized and developed. 

The typed assignment saves time for the teacher, who need not 
spend a portion of each class period on the oral assignment. The 
absentee is no longer a nuisance. He can make up his work without 
help. He often sends it in by a neighbor. 

The good substitute teacher carries on the work with less loss, 
and the poor one does less damage than under another plan. 

Our work is not easier, but we think it more effective, and it is 
more enjoyable. We know our pupils as individuals and enjoy infor- 
mal contact with them. We are relieved of the daily strain of mak- 
ing the class go—of holding the attention, or the semblance of at- 
tention, of the mentally lazy or the unprepared. The class will not 
run itself. It must have an alert, resourceful, participating teacher, 
but she need not be the chief performer. 

Because the Dalton plan is a laboratory plan, it permits the 
adaptation of the best of any method which seems attractive. It 
makes use of supervised study and the socialized recitation. It has 
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elements of the contract method, for in the right atmosphere ambi- 
tious individuals and groups are always eager to attack the optional 
assignment, or, better still, to plan and carry out one of their own. 

We have our difficulties. The lazy and indifferent have not all 
been cured of their laziness and indifference. At the end of the first 
semester of this experiment we had a somewhat larger percentage 
of failures than usual, partly because some assignments had been 
too difficult, but principally because we had not taught pupils to use 
their freedom. 

We have much to learn about the technique of time freedom. 
At present we give to Seniors and Juniors about one-half the reci- 
tation time for study and group discussion. In some composition 
classes, aside from the weekly oral topic day, practically all peri- 
ods are informal. In Freshman and Sophomore years we have one, 
two, or three informal periods a week, depending on the nature of 
the work and the class. Our skill is constantly taxed to the utmost 
by the necessity of finding appropriate activities for those who fin- 
ish their assignments early. We must find, or help them to find for 
themselves, projects that are attractive, and above all, worth while. 

We have not been as successful as some in getting the better 
pupils to tutor the weak ones; we do not ourselves thoroughly be- 
lieve in much of this. We feel more sure of success in composition 
and drill subjects than in literature, because in these branches we 
have objective measures. Some types of literature, for instance, 
lyric poetry, where appreciation and feeling are most concerned, 
seem best taught with the class working as a whole. 

So far we do not claim great success with our slow groups. 
They seem to need the spur of the daily recitation to keep them 
moving. Unquestionably we ought to develop in them as much ini- 
tiative and leadership as we can; but it may be that, from the na- 
ture of their limitations, the best lessons we can teach them are 
those of promptness, dependability, and the disposition to follow 
directions. Our chief problem with them now is to find materials 
of instruction suited to their abilities. If we can do this and give up 
the struggle to teach them what they cannot learn and will not need, 
the plan will be ideal for them, for they, more than any other chil- 
dren, need individualized instruction. 
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We are still in the experimental stage. After nearly a year’s 
trial, we heartily believe in the Dalton plan, modified, of course, to 
suit conditions. Mr. Blanford Jennings, describing the Contract 
System in the English Journal of November, 1926, says, “This 
plan is not proposed as a final solution of anything.” Our experi- 
ence with the Dalton plan is offered with enthusiasm, but with the 
same reservation. 





WHAT SHALL I STUDY? 
ANSWERS’ BY EXPERT TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
BALANCE YOUR RATIONS 
REWEY BELLE INGLIS 


A summer-school session, wisely chosen, may have great rec- 
reative value for the teacher, jaded or otherwise. Our minds, like 
our last summer’s frocks, need refurbishing lest they brand us as 
antiquated; and though the demands of the body for rejuvenation 
seem insistent when June days arrive, there is no reason why a 
not-too-heavy program, a change of scene, and a shift in point of 
view from teacher to learner may not provide rehabilitation for 
both body and mind. If high-school teachers of Minnesota are typ- 
ical of those elsewhere, there is far too little advanced study being 
done. During a survey of fifty Minnesota high schools represent- 
ing all parts of the state outside the Twin Cities, and all sizes of 
school, I obtained data from 117 teachers of English, ranging in 
experience from one to twenty or more years. Of these, 77 per cent 
had never taken any graduate work, and even among the forty- 
four with over five years’ experience, 38 per cent had never taken 
any course whatever beyond their college preparation. Can a 
teacher really teach who never returns to the status of a learner? 

If the teacher has decided to attend a summer session, the next 
question is selection of courses. Naturally if she is working for a 

* The writers were asked to name roughly in the order of their importance, the 
courses they would recommend to the typical teacher of English attending summer 


school. Their suggestions are worthy of careful consideration by all who are choos- 
ing summer courses. 
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particular degree, certain specifications may be laid down for her; 
if she intends to prepare for some special work, such as play-pro- 
ducing, her path is clearly marked. It is for the teacher who is not 
governed by such considerations, but who simply wishes “to go to 
summer school” that the following tables may be suggestive. The 
first gives the judgment of the 117 teachers mentioned above as to 
what English courses had been of most direct practical value to 
them in their teaching, or of what courses, if not included in their 
training, they had felt most in need. Without going into details as 
to how the weighted score was obtained, I think it worth including 
here to show where contiguous courses show practical equality or 
wide differences in frequency of choice. Nineteen courses with 
scores below go have been omitted to save space. 


First-year English rhetoric . . 198 Elizabethandrama . . . . 108 
Shakespeare .. . . . . 4193 Romanticpoets ... . . 105 
American literature . . . . 4159 History of Englishlanguage . . 103 
Grammar... . . . . 258 Expositorywriting . . . . 102 
Publicspeaking . . . . . 143 1oth-centuryprose ... . 98 
Narration and description . .125 Chaucer ...... . Q§ 
English novel. . . . . . 122 # Victorian poets oa a 

18th-century prose . . . . OL 


In addition these 117 teachers checked a list of other academ- 
ic subjects for value in teaching English, and it is interesting to 
note that the only ones which could parallel any of the foregoing 
subjects are Latin and English History, both of which were slightly 
below 90. Because another investigator was making a separate 
study of education courses, they were not included in this ques- 
tionnaire, but of course they deserve due consideration in selecting 
a well-balanced meal at a summer cafeteria. 

Looking over the situation as a whole, I have made out a little 
table with parallel columns for different types of work. At the top 
of each column are to be found the substantials without which we 
can hardly keep up our strength. Toward the bottom are the 
sauces and desserts, which lend piquancy and finish to our meal 
after the meat and potatoes have been duly consumed. The order 
of educational subjects may seem strange in view of the fact that 
some of the courses following methods on this table are often held 
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as prerequisites. I was considering, however, a summer-school 
course intended to bring new methods before experienced teachers, 
rather than just the ordinary course of training for undergraduates. 


























: 4 
It must be remembered that the value of a course so often lies 
in the way it is taught and the person who teaches it that a mere 
preferred order of subject matter can never quite give the last word 
in selection, and even subject matter cannot fall into a fixed and 
irrevocable order to fit all cases. 
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FOLLOW MAIN HIGHWAYS 
HARRY G. PAUL 


This morning as I passed the window of a local bank, I no- 
ticed a huge placard calling upon the wayfarer to “Save for Some 
Purpose.” “An educated man or women,” ran the text of the card, 
“is marked by the ability to set up some worthy goal and to work 
steadily toward it.””’ This somewhat platitudinous appeal comes to 
mind as I start to say the final word on what courses teachers of 
English should elect in summer sessions. I take it that probably 
nine out of every ten of the readers of the English Journal plan- 
ning to attend some institution of higher learning this summer al- 
ready possess the Bachelor’s degree. For the submerged tenth the 
proper advice is obvious. But this same advice, mutatis mutandis, 
applies with almost equal force in the case of those who are ambi- 
tious to make their work as teachers something more than a stop- 
gap between their baccalaureate diplomas and the marriage cer- 
tificate. Without question the second degree is becoming more and 
more a prerequisite for an instructorship in our better high schools; 
and of this fact the wise teacher will take due notice and be gov- 
erned accordingly. 

Naturally the choice of studies will differ according to the 
needs and the tastes of the individual, but in most instances, cer- 
tainly, the matriculant will elect first of all such courses as may 
afford a finer acquaintance with literature and language. Such an 
acquaintance with literature may often be gained best in classes in 
history, philosophy, foreign languages, and the fine arts. Personally 
I should seek to elect a course in present-day American speech both 
for increasing my efficiency as a teacher of composition and for 
gaining a start in one of the most pleasant and fruitful of avoca- 
tions. Then, too, either as a minor or as one of my minors, I should 
choose a course in public speaking—especially one in play-produc- 
tion. Again, making subject matter a secondary consideration, I 
should deliberately select one class with a superlatively excellent 
teacher. 

Fortunately in a gratifyingly large number of summer sessions, 
it is here possible to kill two birds with one stone, for the instruc- 
tors in charge of the courses in the teaching of composition and 
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literature are outstanding in their work in the classroom. Their 
courses are especially valuable today even for the experienced 
teacher, for our conceptions of the best ways and means of present- 
ing our subject are altering almost as rapidly and as drastically as 
are the models of various automobiles. 

Finally, for very important and obvious reasons, I should, if 
possible, do my shopping for summer bed and board just as soon as 
I had finished reading this symposium. 


DIVERSIFY YOUR CHOICES 
CHARLES SWAIN THOMAS 


Educational guidance is naturally of greatest value when it can 
be made personal—and made with all the pertinent facts of situa- 
tion and temperament and training in frank exposure. Yet there 
are, Iam venturing to assume, certain general suggestions that may 
be of some value to teachers of English, provided these sugges- 
tions be liberally interpreted by those who enrol in summer-school 
classes. What I here condense into four brief paragraphs has 
grown out of my teaching at Harvard—thirteen years in the Har- 
vard Summer School, and a briefer period in the Graduate School 
of Education. 

1. Special-methods course -——Every young teacher and every 
experienced teacher who feels the need of fresh contacts should 
select a special-methods course in his chosen field. The practical 
suggestions offered can be thought through, their value weighed, 
and their form left fluid so as to slip easily into the special matrix 
of next September. The principles and suggestions offered in the 
Harvard course in the “Teaching of English in Junior and Senior 
High Schools” and the course in “Problems in the Interpretation, 
Appreciation, and Teaching of Literature,” find practical exempli- 
fication in the Demonstration Classes. Here volunteer pupils of 
junior and senior high school age are taught by teachers who have 
had successful experience in their field. A special class in dramat- 
ics is also formed for demonstration purposes. 

2. Educational psychology.—Every teacher should be well 
grounded in educational psychology. Before selecting his schedule 
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of courses he should make an inventory of his present stock of 
psychological knowledge; if he discovers that his stock is meager 
or shopworn, he should unquestionably refill his cells. He may not 
accept all the doctrines of the Behaviorists or the non-Behavior- 
ists, but he will more carefully query his current methods, and he 
will discover that the sounder psychological principles will helpful- 
ly direct his daily classroom procedure. 

3. Content courses in literatve>—Content courses in English 
and American literature are of unquestioned value. We teachers 
never know enough. Special-method courses and the absorption of 
psychological principles will be of unquestioned value only when 
the teacher has well-organized knowledge of the subject matter 
which he teaches. As we survey our knowledge of literature, we 
are conscious of long lacunae, and some of these the summers may 
supply. The choice of a particular course will be made only after 
we have carefully analyzed our own special needs and learned all 
we can about the teaching abilities of the instructors who offer the 
courses. 

4. Courses in composition—oral and written—None of us 
write well enough or speak well enough. Let us take if we can one 
or more of the summer-school courses that will show us how we 
can write more deftly and speak more effectively. A desire to in- 
crease our own expertness in this line will naturally be supplement- 
ed by the ambition to employ with our own autumn classes the in- 
structional methods which are in the summer giving us a due quota 
of added skills. 

A score or more of other courses press for mention; but we 
must let them rest for the present within the great academic si- 
lences. 


INCLUDE ORAL ENGLISH 
C. H. WOOLBERT 


In the majority of high schools the teacher of English is also 
the teacher of speech, and the teacher of speech is a teacher of Eng- 
lish; as such either will be called upon to direct plays, coach de- 
baters, orators, and declaimers. As a consequence it seems highly 
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advisable that English teachers should take the equivalent of a 
major in English; obviously a teacher does well to be properly pre- 
pared in the subjects he will undoubtedly teach. Probably there 
are more English majors who take little or no speech work than 
speech majors who take little or no English. So to many the sum- 
mer session offers an especialy favorable opportunity for rounding 
out their studies in speech. 

Courses in the teaching of speech provide for the English 
teacher who has been asked to coach contestants of various kinds 
and to direct plays, as well as to teach classes in speech subjects. 
At Iowa, and probably everywhere, this course is taught with the 
practical needs of the teacher in view and is so devised that each 
member can work on his own special problems. General principles 
are discussed involving such issues as proper procedure for class 
criticism, cultivation of the teacher’s special objectives, various 
speech activities, acquaintance with the best-known textbooks, 
and an analysis of the teacher’s own competency as an example of 
good speech. 

To those interested in speech correction courses in speech pa- 
thology will prove inviting, as also the opportunity to work in a 
speech clinic. 

Where the university theater produces two or three plays dur- 
ing the summer, students with a talent for acting will have an op- 
portunity for training and practice in acting; while others will have 
opportunity to work back stage and add to their knowledge of 
stage technique and the arts of the theater. 

The science of phonetics is relatively new, yet it opens up a 
most interesting field for those interested in pronunciation, enun- 
ciation, and the standards of good English usage. 

Courses in the study of voice are particularly of interest to 
such English teachers as have to direct plays, train public speakers, 
and interpreters, and to many a teacher for the improvement of 
her own.voice, thus enhancing her value in the classroom. 

More and more are teachers of all the languages and of litera- 
ture realizing that they should understand human nature and 
should dip into recent discoveries in psychology and human behav- 
ior, especially that which pertains to thought, language, composi- 
tion, and the appreciation of literature. Such a study can be found 
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in departments of speech under such titles as the psychology of 
speech or the place of speech in human behavior. 

The teacher of English finds much in the modern department 
of speech that helps her in her work. In fact, in the study of the 
oral side of English many a teacher will find an opportunity both 
to refresh her attitude toward her work and to add to her knowl- 
edge and her present capacities. So it is no exaggeration to say 
that there must be many teachers of English whose next move is 
to take courses in speech. For in high schools especially the two 
go hand in hand and should be studied as a joint endeavor. 





A TEST CASE 
LOUIS FOLEY 


Among the various contributions which our age has made to 
the great cause of education, one which is generally considered im- 
portant is the standardized test. Probably the essential idea in- 
volved in this device is very old, but in modern times it has been 
extended to new uses, and much serious effort has been devoted to 
the task of making it yield more reliable results. So far has it been 
developed, indeed, that many prominent educational authorities 
now speak confidently of “scientific measurement” as of an ac- 
complished fact. The arguments in favor of the standardized test 
are familiar to everyone who is in touch with present-day move- 
ments in education. One of the most cogent of these arguments is 
that such a test is impersonal; by the elimination of vague per- 
sonal standards of judgment, the measurement is made scientific. 
In theory, at least, the tastes, opinions, or prejudices of the ex- 
aminer can have no more effect upon the results of such a test than 
they would have upon measurements which he might make in a 
laboratory with a balance or a meter-stick. Surely this achieve- 
ment must be recognized as extremely valuable. 

In this as in other matters, however, we must not be too easily 
lulled into a feeling of security. It is one thing to accept whole- 
heartedly the idea of standardized tests; it is quite another thing 
to accept the results as conclusive without thoughtful scrutiny of 
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the actual tests themselves. We may be able to remove the per- 
sonal factor from the giving and the scoring of examinations, but 
there remains the problem of removing it from the questions of 
which those examinations are composed. It is not likely that any 
two people, left entirely upon their own initiative, would devise the 
same sort of “standard” test in a given subject; the general adop- 
tion and administration of a so-called “standard” test may there- 
fore be simply a tyrannical imposition of the personal standards of 
one individual or of a small self-appointed group. This considera- 
tion does not by any means lead to the conclusion that these tests 
are without value. They are evidently convenient and efficient 
within their proper scope, and they have the satisfying quality of 
definiteness. Yet their importance sometimes seems to be exag- 
gerated by people who take too easily for granted that they are 
“scientific,” and who regard them with a reverence which indicates 
a very unscientific point of view. 

The manner in which the personal factor sometimes enters 
into “scientific measurement” appears quite plainly in an English 
test which we shall proceed to examine in some detail.* This test is 
chosen as an example because it is one of the most widely known 
and most highly regarded of its particular kind. The ground which 
it covers is thus stated in the “Manual of Directions” for the in- 
struction of those who administer it: “It makes no attempt to test 
the student’s knowledge of authors and pieces of literature; neither 
does it touch upon paragraph writing, the construction of a whole 
composition, or upon the finer points of rhetoric. Its field is the 
sentence, the fundamental unit of composition.” Now, in view of 
the fact that this test avowedly concerns itself with sentence-struc- 
ture above everything else, it must be disquieting to a thoughtful 
reader to observe faulty sentence-structure in the very statement 
of the purpose of the test. The first of the two sentences just 
quoted violates the principle of parallelism which is taught as one 
of the first lessons in rhetoric. Parallel construction would require 
that the series should be either “upon paragraph writing, the con- 


*The Cross English Test, compiled by Professor E. A. Cross, published by 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, and 2126 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago (1926). There are three forms of the test, A, B, and C, described as “simi- 
lar and equivalent.” The items discussed in this article are all taken from Form A. 
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struction of a whole composition, or the finer points of rhetoric,” or 
else “upon paragraph writing, upon the construction of a whole 
composition, or upon the finer points of rhetoric.” As it stands, the 
statement is written as if “construction of a whole composition” 
were synonymous with “paragraph writing,” and as if it were sim- 
ply being mentioned in passing as a more or less parenthetical ex- 
planation. What the sentence really deals with, however, is a series 
of three distinct things which should be treated accordingly. To be 
sure, the meaning of the statement is clear enough, but the same 
could be said for practically all of the “faulty” sentences in the 
test itself. Is the criticism of this sentence to be dismissed as one 
of the “finer points of rhetoric”? If so, one may remark that hand- 
books and other texts in composition commonly treat parallelism 
as a principle of fundamental importance in sentence-structure. 
To a certain extent, at least, it marks the difference between loose 
and orderly methods of thinking. Doubtless one should not insist 
too much upon this detail, since it is not a part of the actual test. 
Nevertheless it is stultifying to presume that the teacher of English 
should accept with complacence, either in his own writing or in 
reading matter which is specifically designed for his perusal, a vio- 
lation of the principles which he would require his pupils to ob- 
serve. 

Let it be admitted in the beginning, not merely for the sake of 
argument but as a matter of fact, that most of the items in the test 
are well chosen. It is worth while, however, to point out the occa- 
sional flaws which mar its perfection. Since all of the errors with 
which it deals are supposed to be “key” errors, none of them can 
be dismissed as unimportant. Moreover, at least within their re- 
spective groups, they are treated as equal. 

As we have already observed, this test is intended to cover one 
particular field, “the sentence, the fundamental unit of composi- 
tion.” In view of this declared purpose, it is regrettable that there 
should be certain weak spots in the very portion of the test which 
deals with sentence-structure. In Part III, Group B, the fifth and 
sixth items are handled rather arbitrarily, to say the least. The 
student is asked to indicate, one way or the other, whether or not 
each of the six expressions in this group “should be written as one 
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sentence.” The fifth item of the group is as follows: ‘That could 
not have happened,” replied Andrews, “you know the conditions of 
the weather would have prevented it.” According to the key by 
which the test is to be scored, the correct answer is that this ex- 
ample should be written as two sentences. It is certainly true that 
the expression as it stands is an example of the “comma splice” or 
“illiterate comma,” for it contains two grammatically independent 
predications. Yet this fault could be satisfactorily cured by placing 
a semicolon instead of a comma after Andrews. This is, in fact, 
just the sort of place where a semicolon is regularly used. It is a 
convenient mark of punctuation by which we indicate that two 
statements, though grammatically independent, are so closely con- 
nected in thought that they constitute really only one sentence. 
Again, it often happens that the best way to cure a “comma splice” 
is to reconstruct the expression so that it is grammatically unified. 
In other words, one may well decide that it ought to have been one 
sentence. Thus, subordinating one of the clauses by inserting a 
conjunction which shows its exact relationship to the main clause, 
we might revise this example to read: “That could not have hap- 
pened,” replied Andrews, “because, you know, the conditions of 
the weather would have prevented it.” There is certainly some 
justification, then, for saying that this expression “should be writ- 
ten as one sentence,” the key to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The sixth item, which the key likewise disposes of as two sen- 
tences, is as follows: 

This is final, you may choose one course or the other at once. 


Here again we have two clauses which are not connected by 
any grammatical construction. Would it not be permissible, how- 
ever, to separate them by a colon, a semicolon, or a dash, and, with 
such punctuation, to write them “as one sentence”? Indeed, one 
might well prefer such a solution to that of placing a period between 
them, for the latter arrangement might make one wonder why the 
two sentences were next to each other. If, as we may reasonably 
assume, this expression is intended as an example of a sort of com- 
position which one meets with in real life, the fault is precisely a 
lack of unified structure, and it “should be written as one sen- 
tence,” though its careless author has not taken the trouble to write 
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it so. The idea which is really intended is probably something like 
this: 
The final answer is that you may choose one course or the other at once. 


Thus, as these two items are handled in the test and in the key, the 
student must be rather crude and superficial in his disposition of 
them in order to arrive at the only “correct” answer, and the more 
intelligent student is at a positive disadvantage. Yet these two 
items constitute exactly one-third of the group in which they occur. 

Group C comprises eight sentences concerning which the stu- 
dent is informed by the heading that “some . . . . are faulty, and 
some are correct.” The first, which the key says is correct, reads 
as follows: “Water passes through cement as well as through 
brick.” For anyone who knows the textbooks, it is easy to see why 
this sentence is “correct.” It is a typical “right” form of the kind 
used in handbooks, in connection with parallel structure, as a cor- 
rection of the faulty parallelism in such a sentence as: “Water 
passes through cement as well as brick.” The “correct” sentence in 
the test remains ambiguous, however, though in a different way. It 
may mean either: ‘Water passes through cement and also through 
brick,” or “Water passes with equal facility (or difficulty) through 
cement and through brick.” Possibly both of these statements may 
be true, but it is certainly not at all likely that both were intended. 
The student who perceives this ambiguity will of course mark the 
sentence “faulty,” for it is faulty, but he will be penalized for do- 
ing so. 

Group D presents six expressions, some of which, the heading 
says, “are not properly one sentence as they stand.” The fifth of 
these, which, according to the key, is two sentences, reads: “Uncle 
Fred wants you to come, too, can’t you?” Like the two items from 
Group B which we have already noticed, this is an example of the 
“comma splice” between grammatically independent clauses. To 
say that it must be written as two sentences, however, is somewhat 
arbitrary, for it would be no breach of propriety to employ either 
a semicolon or a dash after too. One can hardly imagine this ex- 
pression being used anywhere but in a friendly letter, and probably 
most of those (few) letter-writers who punctuate carefully and 
correctly would use a dash and make it one sentence. 
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The items in this group would be easier to handle with finality 
if it were not for the word properly in the accompanying directions. 
Consider, for example, the fourth: 

After I had eaten a dish of the cereal, the landlady surprised me by bring- 
ing in some fresh toast and two soft-boiled eggs, which she set down beside my 
plate with such a cordial smile and morning greeting that I really felt quite em- 
barrassed on account of the extra trouble I had made; but my embarrassment 
did not prevent me from eating a hearty breakfast, thanking her for her kind- 
ness, and following my thanks with a promise not to be late again for breakfast 
—at least, not soon. 


According to the key, this expression is “properly one sentence.” 
One sentence it certainly is, but whether it is “properly” so is a 
question about which there may be some difference of opinion. Is 
it meant, by any chance, that this is a good sentence? If so, then it 
illustrates fairly well an ideal of sentence-structure which was 
widely prevalent in the early nineteenth century, and which still 
hangs on in “newspaper style,” namely, that a sentence is a good 
one if it can somehow be parsed. Surely no thoughtful person 
would pretend that the writer of this sentence knew where it was 
going when he began it, or that he remembered at the end just what 
it was that he had started out to say. It exhibits sufficient verbal 
dexterity to avoid incoherence, but it is weak in structure because 
it is not built on any very intelligent plan. In fact, this item would 
do very well, as an example for correction, in a test on sentence- 
structure. 

The sixth item, similarly classified in the key, is: “Coming to 
the little stream about six o’clock, we followed it down till it crossed 
the main trail, which we easily reached before darkness overtook 
us.” Here the “grammatical ideal” is exemplified on a smaller 
scale; the construction is quite makeshift. The relative clause 
modifies “trail” grammatically, but it does not modify that word so 
far as the thought is concerned. Instead of limiting or describing 
the noun to which it is attached, the adjective clause merely affords 
a means of somehow tacking on an afterthought which was not 
foreseen and provided for by the sentence-structure. Like the pre- 
ceding item, this sentence would find its proper place in a list of 
faulty sentences for correction. It does not seem right to include 
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it in a test in English when the “correct” handling of it requires 
that it be accepted just as it stands. 

The key informs us that the eighth sentence in Group E is “not 
a correct sentence in harmony with present-day good usage.” The 
sentence is: “They always have to do nights what they neglected 
to do days.” The reason why the sentence is “faulty” is of course 
that it employs the words “nights” and “days.” The worst objec- 
tion that could possibly be urged against these expressions, how- 
ever, would be that they are obsolete or obsolescent, and the fact 
that they are still to be found in fairly common use indicates that 
they are not so. They are neither ungrammatical nor unnatural, 
but are survivals of the old adverbial use of the genitive case, ex- 
actly the same construction which we have in “It must needs be,” 
in once, twice, and thrice, in a number of other common words, and 
(disguised by translation into a prepositional phrase) in such ex- 
pressions as of late or of course. The objection to them which is 
made by some strict grammarians rests upon the mistaken notion 
that they are plurals.’ There is surely no justification for putting 
them down as “key” errors. 

In Part VIII, comprising “miscellaneous faulty expressions,” 
one of the “faulty” sentences is: “I do not know if I have all these 
right or not.” The “fault” is undoubtedly that the writer used if 
instead of whether. Yet this use of if is thoroughly established in 
the language, and there is no clear reason why it should be con- 
sidered objectionable. It is given as one of the regular uses of the 
word in The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, without any un- 
favorable comment, and the accompanying examples which illus- 
trate this use are drawn from the writings of Walpole, Tennyson, 
Lowell, and Matthew Arnold. One may prefer to use whether in 
this sentence, but it is certainly arbitrary to stigmatize if as “in- 
correct.” There are plenty of real errors to be corrected, without 
adding artificial restrictions upon the use of certain words. 

In the “Manual of Directions” which goes with this test, the 
statement is made that “care has been taken . . . . to introduce 
no item concerning which there is doubt or difference of opinion,” 


* See, for instance, Greenough and Kittredge, Words and Their Ways (Macmil- 
lan Co.), p. 196. 
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but the items which we have examined indicate that not enough 
care was taken in that respect. Probably such arbitrarily handled 
details as have been pointed out are sufficiently few in number to 
leave the test fairly accurate as a whole. No doubt this test can be 
very useful in the way which is suggested in the directions, “not 

. to take the place of judgment of ability on the part of the 
instructor, but to aid him in making that judgment.” The purpose 
of this little study has not been to show that such tests should not 
be used, or that this one in particular is not valuable. It has been 
intended principally to demonstrate, by a concrete example, that a 
“standardized test” does not necessarily eliminate by any means 
the “personal factor” in judgment. Confronted as we so often are 
by the very definite statistics which these tests produce, we are 
prone to take for granted that they are impersonal and thoroughly 
“scientific.” We shall be in much less danger of taking them too 
seriously if we keep in mind a realistic conception of what they 
actually are. 





COMMUNAL VERSE WRITING 
MIRIAM GABRIEL 


The pupils in my 7 A class of English showed many of the char- 
acteristics of a ballad-writing community as described by Gum- 
mere. Unquestionably, they were homogeneous, being first-genera- 
tion Americans of Polish descent. From their homes, they brought 
no apparent background of culture. As yet book learning was to 
them a penalty imposed from without, rather than an urge from 
within. Their language was “unschooled and close to life.” Their 
meager vocabulary, a hodge-podge of phrases taken from the 
street, the alley, the comic strip, the vaudeville stage, the school- 
room, the church, popular songs, and literal translations from the 
Polish. 

Several circumstances led me to believe that this class could be 
actively interested in ballad-writing; and conditions seemed espe- 
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cially favorable to such an experiment. During the spring semester 
of 1926, the English department of the Hamtramck Junior High 
School was fortunate in having five fifty-five minute periods a week 
for composition, grammar, and spelling; and an equal number of 
hours a week for oral reading and literature. With this generous al- 
lowance of time, it was possible to organize the class in such a way 
as to delegate to the pupils themselves the class routine, and the 
planning and conducting of special programs. 

Student activity gave rise to a spirit of co-operation which had 
become increasingly evident as the first eight weeks of the semester 
progressed. Almost every member of the class was ambitious to be 
elected chairman of the program committee for the following week. 
The Friday program more than any other single factor developed 
a strong group consciousness, and a desire on the part of the indi- 
vidual to contribute in his own way to the pleasure of everyone 
present. There was enough variety in the Friday programs to ap- 
peal to a wide range of interests; short original plays were acted, 
stories were told, debates were held, musical selections were played, 
and favorite poems were recited. Contributions to the program 
were voluntary, the contributor selected his own material from a 
list compiled and classified by the teacher, submitted for approval 
to the program committee, which conferred with the teacher only 
when in doubt. 

Considering the fondness of children for stories it was not sur- 
prising that most of the poems chosen to be memorized were poems 
in which the narrative element was predominant. This led me to 
place on a book shelf to which all pupils had access, a copy of Per- 
cy’s Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, and Oxford Book of Bal- 
lads. Beginning with the very next program, the memorizing of 
ballads became a hobby. Students memorized and recited with gus- 
to such long ballads as, “Thomas Rhymer,” “Johnnie Armstrong,” 
and the “Twa Sisters”; indeed, in many instances, they argued 
about who should have the right to recite a stirring ballad. 

Interest in the ballad developed rapidly from a fad to a force. 
Hoping that this idle force might be directed to some creative end, 
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I suggested that the next Friday’s program be devoted exclusively 
to the recitation of ballads. The chairman had posted on the bul- 
letin board, in advance, a list of the ballads which had been recited 
earlier in the semester. At my suggestion, the chairman opened the 
program by reading the list, 7nd then asking each pupil to write on 
a slip of paper the title of the ballad he had enjoyed most. After 
the slips had been collected and tabulated, it was found that the 
favorite poem was “The Wife of Usher’s Well.” 

Other ballads ranking high with this group were “Johnnie Arm- 
strong,” “Sir Patrick Spens,” and “Robin Hood and the Monk.” A 
pupil was then asked by the chairman to reproduce in his own 
words the story of any one of the four ballads designated as class 
favorites. Other individuals were asked to criticize the story as 
told, to point out errors of fact or of emphasis, and to call attention 
to particulars which were omitted and should have been included. 
The other ballads were summarized and criticized with such lively 
abandon that I proposed the class devote the next program to put- 
ting some well-known fable into ballad form. 

Of all the stories told at the next meeting, the general favor- 
ites were “The Fox and the Grapes,” and “The Turk and His 
Wives.” Perhaps, on account of its humor, the class preferred the 
latter for telling in ballad form. Pupils were instructed to put four 
lines in each stanza, and to be certain that the second and fourth 
line rhymed. 

Precisely the same organization which had carried on the Fri- 
day programs and the classroom routine functioned during the bal- 
lad writing experiment. The chairman, who had been coached in 
advance, requested that the story of “The Turk and His Wives” 
be retold. Pupils were next asked to decide how much of the story 
could be included in the first stanza. It was decided that the first 
stanza should name the characters and indicate their relation to 
each other. In response to the chairman’s request for someone to 
start the ballad, two boys volunteered a line—which were alike 
only in their distinct prose quality. Other members, previously 
abashed, now pricked up their ears, sniffed, and suggested equally 
poor lines themselves. It became a grand free-for-all. After much 
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irrelevant bickering, the group voted to accept for the first line: 
“A Turk once lived and he had two wives.” Three stanzas were 
completed in the same irrational, breathless, fashion. Separate 
lines were suggested by individuals, but the group itself acted as 
supreme court to decide all matters of fact, diction, and sequence. 

By the time the first three ragged stanzas had been patched to- 
gether, it occurred to me that the defects of these stanzas might be 
made apparent even to their creators by comparing them with an 
equal number of stanzas from “The Wife of Usher’s Well.” To 
make this comparison as effective as possible, the teacher read 
aloud, first, three stanzas of “The Wife of Usher’s Well,” and then 
the three composed by the class: 


Tue WIFE oF USHER’s WELL 


There lived a wife at Usher’s Well 
(And) a wealthy wife was she; 
She had three stout and stalwart sons 

And sent them o’er the sea. 


They hadna been a week from her, 
A week but barely ane, 

Whan word came to the carline wife 
That her three sons were gane. 


I wish the wind may never cease, 
Nor fashes in the flood, 

Till my three sons come home to me, 
In earthly flesh and blood. 


Too Many WIVES 


A Turk once lived, and he had two wives 
One was old, and the other was young 

His picture hung in both of their rooms, 
To it sweet songs they sung. 


The turban which he wore on his head 
Was made of finest silk 

And clasped in front with costly stones 

His robe was as white as milk. 
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The old wife’s hair was very thin 
So her scalp was easily seen 

The young wife had hair of golden brown 
And eyes that were blue and keen. 

The question was raised as to which they liked the better and 
the unanimous preference was for the genuine ballad. When asked 
to formulate specific reasons for their preference, the class, for the 
moment, was baffled. One pupil hesitatingly remarked, “Our own 
poem has no swing in it.” No one, for a time, was able to explain 
that was meant by “swing.” However, upon being asked to name 
something that had swing, a number of objects and activities were 
readily mentioned—among them, a clock, a running motor, singing, 
dancing, and marching. Further questions brought out the fact that 
the swing in marching is caused by the regular recurrence of steps; 
marching soldiers were cited as the most familiar example. At this 
point, the teacher called attention to the similarity between steps 
in marching and feet in verse, pointing out that just as there is a 
heavy and a light step in marching, so in each poetic foot, there is 
a heavy and a light syllable. Stanzas from “The Wife of Usher’s 
Well” were read, first by the teacher, and then by the entire class, 
in such a way as to emphasize the sequence of accented and unac- 
cented syllables. 

Identically the same stanzas were read for the third time, and 
pupils were asked to count, and the secretary to record on the 
board, the number of feet in each line. From the figures recorded 
by the secretary, it was obvious that a 4-3 pattern recurred in each 
stanza. 

Pupils were then asked to examine the ballad the class had 
composed to see whether in each stanza the 4-3 pattern had been 
followed. An alert student immediately pointed out that some of 
the lines had too many syllables. 

A painstaking count of the number of syllables in each line of 
the first stanza showed nine syllables in the first line; eight in the 
second; nine in the third; and six in the fourth. Changes were 
then suggested which eliminated the extra syllable in the first line; 
two verbs and the connective were found superfluous in the sec- 
ond; a preposition was dropped from the third; and in the fourth 
no changes were found necessary. The revised stanza read: 
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There was a Turk, two wives had he, 
One old, the other young. 

His picture hung in both their rooms; 
To it, sweet songs they sung. 


The remaining two stanzas also underwent such changes as were 
needed to make them conform to the 4-3 pattern. 
The turban on his head he wore 
Was made of finest silk 
And clasped in front with rubies rare; 
His robe was white as milk. 


The old wife had such thin gray hair 
Her scalp was plainly seen; 

The young wife’s hair was golden brown 
Her eyes were blue and keen. 

Pride in the three revised stanzas caused the class to finish the 
ballad at the next program: 

The old wife said, “dark hair looks young,” 

And black hair drew out she; 


The young wife said, “White hair looks old,” 
And gray hair pulled with glee. 


And day by day he balder grew— 
Then to his wives he called, 
“My dears, you’ve been unkind to me, 
And now, I’m nearly bald.” 


Enthusiasm had now reached such a pitch that the majority of 
the group clamored to write a second ballad. One pupil flourished 
a copy of Aesop’s Fables and insisted upon reading the story of 
the “Frogs and the Ox.” Impatient of delay, the class decided that 
the story read was as good a point of departure as any. The inter- 
est in the frog story continued until the ballad was completed dur- 
ing the fourth meeting. 


Tue FoortsH FrRoc 


A little frog once went to drink 
Beside a rippling stream, 

And there he saw an ox so huge 

That it did monster seem. 
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So home he ran with all his might, 
A frightened frog was he; 
“QO, mother dear, down by the brook 
A monster frightened me.” 


The more imaginative students were eager to start a third bal- 
lad, but the majority of the class had had enough of the experi- 
ment. Therefore, after explaining that we could not afford to take 
more class time to write poetry, it was proposed that those pupils 
who enjoy seeing verses grow try writing poetry alone at home. A 
few common-places were suggested such as: “Write about some- 
thing that you yourself are interested in; something you have 
known, have done, or have felt; something that you would go out 
of your way to get or to avoid; something that makes you angry, 
or happy, or sad. In your poems, besides emotion, there must be 
some kind of pattern. There are as many different patterns for 
poems as there are for clothes; but until you yourself have become 
a skilled designer, it is wisest to follow closely some standard pat- 
tern. The easiest pattern to cut your poetry by is that in which the 
first line rhymes with the second, and the third with the fourth. If 
you wish, we will read and discuss in class the poems that you 
write at home. If you don’t want the class to talk over your poems, 
but would like some help with them, bring them to me, and we will 
discuss them privately.” 

As a result of this invitation, a number of poems composed out- 
side the classroom were brought in for personal conference. Many 
of these grew directly out of personal experience, while others 
seemed far removed from the actual. In most instances, the title 
indicates whether a poem grew out of the world of reality or of the 
realm of fancy. Poems dealing with concrete experiences bear such 
titles as: “Report Card Time,” “The Ole Swimmin’ Hole,” “Our 
Baby,” and “The Circus Parade.” 


Our BaBy 


I have a tiny brother 
Whose name is Gene 
And he is sweet as sugar 
When he is clean. 
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He has bright blue eyes, 
And curls adorn his head 

With sparkle and shine 
Cause they’re goldish red. 


DETROIT 
Detroit’s a colossal city 
Where brainy men sit pretty. 
You'd be scared, if you went there 
For tall slim buildings slit the air. 
But some fine day 
Not so far away 
You'll see those buildings swaying, 
While deep below 
Slow, very slow, 
You'll hear sad music playing. 

The difference between individual and group composition is 
naturally reflected in the form and substance of the finished prod- 
uct. Though the ballads are more nearly mechanically perfect than 
the lyrics, they are correspondingly more conventional. They ex- 
hibit stereotyped verse forms and thought molds. As to form, 
they affect the usual repetitions, inversions, and solecisms; as to 
theme, they adapt familiar folk lore. As to the emotional tone, al- 
though it may appear unique to hypocritical adulthood, to the 
child, it is merely the off-hand expression of a typical reaction. In 
“The Foolish Frog,” originality may be apparent to the average 
adult in the child’s spirited and somewhat spiteful picture of the 
bad end of an over-confident grown-up. Here upon closer exam- 
ination we find that it is not the reaction itself but the candor with 
which the emotion is expressed that is unique to us whom shame 
and a sense of social fitness have forced to suppress our true emo- 
tional reactions. 

Since the lyrics were composed by individual pupils outside the 
classroom, it is inevitable that they should be more subjective than 
the ballads written by a group inside the school room. An exami- 
nation of the lyrics leads to the generalization that in the case of 
amateur poets, the higher the imagination soars, the more readily 
will accepted metrical schemes be dropped. In such descriptions 
of the actual as we find in “Our Baby,” the verse pattern is more 
clearly defined than in such imaginative poems as “Detroit.” 





APPLIED TACTICS IN TEACHING LITERATURE 
THE MONKEY’S PAW 
H. Y. MOFFETT 

The ordinary high-school pupil likes short stories with plenty 
of action and suspense, of course; he likes them better still if there 
is a bit of thrill and shudder mixed in. When we come across a 
story that possesses action, suspense, and shudder, and that also 
has good economical delineation of character and some dramatic 
quality, we are likely to have one that deserves class study instead 
of only a hasty reading. One specimen that combines these quali- 
ties is The Monkey’s Paw, by W. W. Jacobs. It is good to read at 
home late at night. It is also worth doing something more with, for 
it is well written, and study of the way the writer has done his work 
will enable us to see much that we have failed to notice at the first 
reading. Let us imagine that we are facing a ninth-grade class that 
has read the story at home just for the fun of it. 

Teacher: Would you call this a ghost story? 

Pupil: Ye-e-s. You don’t see any ghost, though. 

Pupil: You kind of feel one; I think you would call it a mys- 
tery story. 

Teacher: There’s the word “supernatural”; can you tell what 
it means? 

Pupil: Well, not natural; things that don’t usually happen. 

Teacher: Get a dictionary definition. (Pupil uses the diction- 
ary and writes on the board: “Beyond or exceeding the powers or 
laws of nature; miraculous; superhuman.’’) 

Teacher: This story fits that classification, doesn’t it? Not all 
stories of the supernatural or miraculous are ghost stories. It’s cu- 
rious how we all enjoy a good ghost story. How can a writer make 
us accept such things? How can he get our interest when we don’t 
actually believe? 

Pupil: Even if you don’t believe in ghosts, some stories can 
certainly make your imagination work, especially when you are 
alone. This one made me shiver. 
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Pupil: I like good ghost stories. A good writer can make it 
seem just as real. 

Teacher: That’s the point. A good writer can make the super- 
natural seem real to a reader who ordinarily has no superstition 
whatever. How is that done? I mean, what ways are there of giv- 
ing you that shuddery feeling without changing your real belief 
at all? 

Pupil: In some ghost stories the ghost turns out to be just 
something on a clothes-line, or somebody dressed up in a sheet, or a 
white stump that looked scarey when you were nervous. Ichabod 
Crane was all set to see ghosts. Or strange noises might have been 
made by rats or the wind or something. 

Teacher: You mean that sights or sounds that seem supernat- 
ural may really be due to natural causes? 

Pupil: Yes. And some stories just let everything stay a mys- 
tery. 

Teacher: How about this one we are reading? 

Pupil: Why, all these things might just happen naturally. 

Teacher: Aren’t we told that in plain words? Who can find it? 

Pupil: In line 177 it says: “ ‘Morris said the things happened 
so naturally,’ said his father, ‘that you might if you wished attrib- 
ute it to coincidence.’ ” 

Teacher: Exactly. Let’s study each event that seems to be su- 
pernatural and see if this is true throughout. Where’s the first in- 
cident? 

Pupil: It begins at line 138: 

His father, smiling shamefacedly at his own credulity, held up the talis- 
man, as his son, with a solemn face, somewhat marred by a wink at his mother, 
sat down at the piano and struck a few impressive chords. 

“I wish for two hundred pounds,” said the old man distinctly. 

A fine crash from the piano greeted the words, interrupted by a shudder- 
ing cry from the old man. His wife and son ran toward him. 

“It moved,” he cried, with a glance of disgust at the object as it lay on the 
floor. “As I wished, it twisted in my hand like a snake.” 

“Well, I don’t see the money,” said his son as he picked it up and placed 
it on the table, “and I bet I never shall.” 

“It must have been your fancy, father,” said his wife, regarding him anx- 
iously. 
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Teacher: Does the son believe that the monkey’s paw really 
squirmed? 

Pupil: No, he makes fun of it right along. 

Teacher: Does the wife believe it? 

Pupil: She thinks he just imagined that it moved. 

Teacher: Why does she look anxiously at the father? Why 
doesn’t she look anxiously at the paw instead? 

Pupil: She is worried about him; something might be wrong 
with his mind or his imagination. 

Teacher: Both son and mother know the father well. They 
think he imagined this. Is anything else said about this incident? 

Pupil: In line 190 and the next ones he says again that it moved 
and he will swear to it, and she says, “You thought it did.” 

Teacher: This occurrence, then, might be just the old man’s 
excited fancy. Where is the next thing that seems uncanny? 

Pupil: After the parents have gone to bed, Herbert sees faces 
in the fire. The last one is a terrible monkey face, and it’s too much 
for him. 

Teacher: Isn’t his imagination a little bit excited too, in spite 
of his spirit of mockery? 

Pupil: I think so. He stayed down there by himself, and got to 
thinking. 

Teacher: Find the next strange occurrence. 

Pupil: The man comes and tells them Herbert is killed, and 
gives them two hundred pounds from the company. 

Teacher: Couldn’t this be a coincidence? 

Pupil: Sure it could, but it seems as if the wish had come true; 
it is so quick it seems horrible. And yet it might just happen that 
way. 

Teacher: What next? 

Pupil: The knocking at the door after Mr. White has wished 
for his son to come alive again, and then when the door is opened, 
he has made the last wish, and there is nobody there. 

Pupil: I think there is another one; I think the paw moved in 
his hand when he made the second wish—or he thought it did. 
Teacher: Are we told that? 
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Pupil: Not exactly, but it says: “The talisman fell to the floor 
and he regarded it fearfully. Then he sank trembling into a chair.” 
That sounds as if it had moved again. 

Teacher: Naturally, if his imagination was excited before, it is 
much more so now. Could the knocking and so on have a natural 
cause? 

Pupil: Certainly. The noise might have been made by a drunk 
man, trying to get into the wrong house and then going away. We 
don’t see a thing. 

Teacher: It seems that what Morris said was right. The writer 
is skilful enough to give you plenty of horror and suspense without 
insulting your intelligence. He also uses a number of other little 
tricks to arouse in us a feeling of superstition, to set our imagina- 
tions to working. One detail follows another to create in the reader 
a certain state of mind. What is the first touch? 

Pupil: The wild, stormy night. 

Teacher: And next? 

Pupil: Well, Morris tells all kinds of weird tales about India 
and other places, and he seems to have been through a lot of mys- 
terious things. 

Teacher: Yes, we catch some of our mood from him. Which 
of his hearers is most affected? 

Pupil: Mr. White most. He is “credulous.” The other two 
don’t believe this stuff very much. 

Teacher: How do you know? 

Pupil: You can see that Herbert thinks it is all a big joke. Mrs. 
White thinks the stories are all lies and the wishes are nonsense. 
She thinks Mr. White is a little weak in the head. But later she is 
a lot more 

Teacher: Let’s wait a minute for that. Doris, read from line 
152 through line 156. 

Pupil: “They sat down by the fire again while the two men 
finished their pipes. Outside, the wind was higher than ever, and 
the old man started nervously at the sound of a door banging up- 
stairs. A silence unusual and depressing settled upon all three, 
which lasted until the old couple rose to retire for the night.” 
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Teacher: What is the author doing to his characters, and to his 
reader, too? 

Pupil: He is getting them into superstitious feelings. 

Teacher: Even the scornful Herbert? 

Pupil: After the old folks go to bed, he thinks he sees faces in 
the fire, and when he accidentally touches the paw, he shivers and 
wipes his hand. 

Teacher: And don’t you get stirred up a little, along with the 
characters? 

Pupil: I certainly did. 

Teacher: What were you going to say about the mother? 

Pupil: Why, in the last part she is lots more superstitious than 
the old man. 

Teacher: What causes the change? Think a moment about 
the difference between the two people. 

Pupil: She is almost crazy because of her love for the son; she 
will do anything; she is so wild that he is afraid of her. 

Teacher: Read silently from the beginning of the second sec- 
tion, and tell me when you get the first violent shock. 

Pupil: When the wife suddenly sees a man outside, and the 
husband says, “What’s the matter?” 

Teacher: Where do you get the next shock? 

Pupil: In line 220, where the man says, “Badly hurt ... . 
but he is not in any pain.” 

Teacher: Did you get that the first time? 

Pupil: Well, no, not right away. I got it after I read about 
three lines more. 

Teacher: When does the final jolt reach you? 

Pupil: Mr. White says, ““How much?” and the man says, “Two 
hundred pounds.” 

Teacher: All these touches work on the feelings of the reader, 
in spite of his unbelief. There are many other clever little tricks 
that we haven’t time for. Where is the most terrible part of the 
story? 

Pupil: Near the end, where you are expecting the door to come 
open and—ugh! 
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Teacher: How does the author manage to prolong the sus- 
pense there? 

Pupil: After the first knock—it is just a faint one—the old 
man and his wife argue about going to the door; he is frightened 
and tries to hold her back. The knocks get louder, and she gets 
away from him and goes down. Then it takes her a while to draw 
back the bolt; it is rusty, I guess. It seems like there is another 
bolt up high, and she can’t reach it, so she has to get a chair to 
stand on. And by the time she gets this bolt back, he has found the 
monkey’s paw and makes the last wish. 

Teacher: We aren’t told what the third wish was, are we? 

Pupil: Oh, but we know; it is for nothing to be there. 

Teacher: And nothing is. Notice how the story ends right 
there. Read that last paragraph aloud. 

Pupil: “The knocking ceased suddenly, although the echoes of 
it were still in the house. He heard the chair drawn back, and the 
door opened. A cold wind rushed up the staircase, and a loud wail 
of disappointment and misery from his wife gave him courage to 
run down to her side, and then to the gate beyond. The street lamp 
flickering opposite shown on a quiet and deserted road.” 


Teacher: Now you have read the story a second time to see 
how the characters are built up. You have listed all the hints that 
are given us about the traits of each person and about the rela- 
tion of each to the others. No doubt you have observed that the 
story is remarkably like a one-act play, even being divided into 
three———_ 

Pupil: Oh, can we dramatize it? 

Teacher: Keep your shirt on. Who’s running this? 

Pupil: Oh, goody! 

Teacher: Yesterday we noticed how crisply the story ended 
after the climax, just as if a curtain were let down. Look at the be- 
ginning paragraph, now, and see how much that shows us. You 
read it, Alfred. 

Pupil: “Without, the night was cold and wet, but in the small 
parlor of Laburnam Villa the blinds were drawn and the fire burned 
brightly. Father and son were at chess, the former, who possessed 
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ideas about the game involving radical changes, putting his king 
into such sharp and unnecessary perils that it even evoked com- 
ment from the white-haired old lady knitting placidly by the fire.” 

Teacher: You see a good deal already, don’t you? Outside, in- 
side, contrasted; characters, their intimacy with one another, cer- 
tain traits of two of them. Between that point and the entrance of 
Morris, what else do we learn about Mr. White? 

Pupil: He makes a mistake and then sees it afterward. 

Teacher: Are we told elsewhere that his mind works a bit 
slowly? 

Pupil: Yes; about line 225 we see that she gets the point about 
the boy being not in any pain sooner than he does—‘her slower- 
witted husband.” 

Teacher: What else do you know about him from the first 
paragraph and the lines immediately following? 

Pupil: He is just a little bit crooked in chess; he tries to put 
something over. He has made a bad play, and he says, “Hark at 
the wind” so his son won’t notice it—-won’t notice his mistake. 

Teacher: Who sees one word that shows that the old man is 
good-natured in his trickery? 

Pupil: Line 6; he had made “a fatal mistake and was amiably 
desirous of preventing his son from seeing it.” 

Teacher: When his son checkmates him, how does the old man 
take it? j 
Pupil: He gets sore, and bawls out about the beastly weather 
and the bad roads, but he is peeved because he is losing the game. 

Teacher: Do the others know his tricks pretty well? 

Pupil: They know how he is; his wife says: “Never mind, 
dear; perhaps you’ll win the next one.” And I think it means here 
that maybe Herbert winked at her; they “exchange a knowing 
look.” 

Teacher: Now, here comes Sergeant Morris. This is like the 
entrance of a new character on the stage. Perhaps it is harder to 
do in a story. You can’t really see Morris, and yet the writer has 
to make you see him and hear him, as well. Listen: 


“There he is,” said Herbert White, as the gate banged to loudly and heavy 
footsteps came toward the door. The old man rose with hospitable haste, and 
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opening the door, was heard condoling with the new arrival. The new arrival 
also condoled with himself, so that Mrs. White said, “Tut, tut!” and coughed 
gently as her husband entered the room, followed by a tall, burly man, beady 
of eye and rubicund of visage. 

See how much we know about him already. And we learn more 
by the time we read three lines further and are told that “he 
watched contentedly while his host got out whiskey.” 

In this way the characters are studied, individually and togeth- 
er. We also study the action, as if we were thinking about a play. 
We figure out, for example, why Morris answers so shortly in lines 
75 and 79; why he says, “I don’t know” in line 95; why he has a 
look of alarm on his face in line 112. We are impressed by the iron- 
ical fact that it is the son who suggests wishing for two hundred 
pounds, and by the words of Mrs. White when she says, “Herbert 
will have some more of his funny remarks, I expect, when he comes 
home.” We know that he will make no more funny remarks; that 
he will never come home. We discover good reasons for the intro- 
duction of certain incidents not noticed before, such as the burning 
out of the candle, the necessity of going downstairs for matches, 
the spilling of the matches by the trembling old man. Too soon, it 
seems, the end of the class hour is at hand. 

Teacher: You see, this story could be worked up into a one- 
act play that would make your hair stand up. Genevieve and Bern- 
ard, I’d like to have you two write it up before our Friday meeting, 
so that the class can see what you have done. If it seems actable, 
we can put it on about a week later. Who will handle the costumes 
and scenery? Very well, Sue, we’ll depend on you and Clarence for 
that. Let me see your complete plans Friday. Florence, you can 
direct. Decide on your actors—you’ll need five—and bring me 
your list. Miss W. will be glad to help you with your last rehearsal. 
Class excused. 

Does this work? You’d be surprised. 






































SEA HAVEN 
FRED G. WALCOTT 


I feel, on the shore, when the storms sing, 
And the mists roll in from the sea, 

There may be an isle away and beyond 
For an uncouth one like me— 


With a sheer crag and a white surf 
And gray gulls sailing, 

A black palm ’gainst a moonlit sky, 
And stars in silver paling— 

With a red dawn o’er naked hills, 
And peace "neath a noontide tree— 

A salt breeze on a bare throat, 
And the bar’s low melody. 


A red flash on the night’s face 
And billows of thunder wild! 

With a rattle of rain on the heaving plain, 
And waves on black rocks piled! 


The calm rest that follows the storm, 
The cool of the rain-washed blue— 
The heart to believe that all things love, 
The knowledge that all are true. 


And fools may prate of their streets of gold, 
Or gloat o’er jewels free; 

Let me walk in a shade beneath the pines 

And yearn o’er the sapphire sea. 
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A STUDENT-EDITED HANDBOOK 


About a year ago “The English Council,” a student organization of 
Lakewood High School composed of one representative from each Eng- 
lish class, appointed a committee of five members to prepare a handbook 
to be of practical use to pupils in Lakewood High School. Each Council 
member was requested to secure from each member of his class a written 
statement of the things which troubled him in his English work and 
which he would like to have explained in the handbook. Thus every pu- 
pil had an opportunity to help decide what material should be included 
in the book. The committee then tabulated the subject matter called 
for, parceled out different subjects to different members of the club, and 
set a time for the material to be handed in. 

Textbooks, dictionaries, teachers, were consulted, and all yielded 
something worthwhile. 

When the day arrived for all “copy” to be in, the real work of the 
committee began. To make sure that nothing had been copied, to see 
that no textbook adopted for class use had been contradicted, to state 
clearly yet compactly the thought—such were the tasks these pupils 
undertook. They met on Saturdays, on school days, before school, after 
school. They worked persistently through many discouraging conditions. 
Summer school and the long vacation interrupted the work. Difficulties 
and delays in the printshop dampened their ardor. But such difficulties 
were forgotten when the long-hoped-for call for the cover plate came. 

The cover was designed by a member of the “Council.” The size of 
the booklet was held to be an important phase—it must be small enough 
to fit into a pocket or a purse, yet it must be large enough to be useful. 
The price must be held to ten cents per copy. 

The title was found through a contest, each pupil in the school being 
asked to submit as many titles as he wished. 

Before the Councilor went to press, the journalism class proposed 
that the “High Times” style book be incorporated in the book. The 
plan was gladly accepted. The journalism class prepared and edited that 
part of the booklet. 

The booklet is, of course, far from perfect; it is not in any sense 
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a complete treatment; but as a student project it seems to me to have 
been a very worthwhile effort. 

Now as the sale of the books is in progress, the “Council” is search- 
ing for errors, is seeking suggestions for improvement so that in due time 
a new edition will be an improved edition. 

CHARLOTTE CONEY 


Lakewoop Hicu ScHoor 
OxI0 





INFORMAL ETHICS AND THE STUDY OF “COMUS” 


One test of a classic is its inexhaustibility. I have drawn many times 
from the well of Milton’s Comus and have been refreshed with sweet 
draughts of poetry, of pageantry, and of philosophy, but never until this 
year have I drunk so deep of its living water of moral truth. 

It was not so easy to induce fifty Seniors to share this joy, but they 
did sip, and we all found satisfaction in the experience. Our classroom 
procedure was not so different from that of other years. But with the 
ethical focus in my own mind such questions as these found ready dis- 
cussion: 

What is meant by “the crown that Virtue gives”? 

What other forms of intemperance are there besides that associated 
with the “drink” problem? 

What is the effect of intemperance upon the physical appearance of a 
person? 

Is the transformation described by Milton more or less terrible than 
the transformation described by Homer? Why? 

Are the virtuous protected? How? 

What is the difference between Chastity and Innocence? 

What is charming in the personality of Comus? 

What is repelling in the personality of Comus? 

Does evil recognize the presence of good? Why? How? 

Does good recognize the presence of evil? Why? How? 

We made a close study of the arguments of the two brothers and 
thoroughly analyzed the key lines of the poem which appear in so many 
different forms that it is easy to believe that the idea was a passionate 
creed in the author’s philosophy. 

We entered into a frank discussion of the term “chastity,” and I 
proved it was quite possible to do what in other years I had feared to at- 
tempt, to carry on such a discussion in a mixed class with no apparent 
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embarrassment or self-consciousness on the part of any of the partici- 
pants. Never once was there a flicker of nonsense or flippancy. The lines 
put by the poet into the mouth of the Elder Brother in which he expounds 
the quality of chastity I think should be placed beside the great exposi- 
tion of love by St. Paul. That passage made a deep impression upon the 
pupils, and many of them chose it voluntarily for memorizing. 

“The small unsightly root” called forth an interesting excursion into 
the secrets of symbolism. The discovery of the true meaning of “moly” 
came after a period of intense and dramatic altercation, but in the end all 
were satisfied with the solution, which was made in each of the two divi- 
sions by just one person, a boy in one class, and a girl in the other. 

The young people were encouraged to surrender temporarily to the 
conquest of “(Comus”’ in order that they might more effectively rebel when 
the argument became absurd. Often the refutation of the Lady has been 
called weak, but we did not find it so. We got a good deal of satisfaction 
out of the Lady’s refusal to waste words on the Tempter and her convic- 
tion that he deserved not to know the higher happiness of the joys of the 
spirit. 

The presence of Sabrina and her purifying influence called for more 
study of symbolism, which the class, especially the Catholic element, was 
able readily to interpret. The song, by the way, set to the Lawes music is 
too lovely for any class to miss. The entire musical score can be bought 
at Oliver Ditson’s in Boston and should be owned and used by every 
teacher of the masque. 

The Attendant Spirit from first to last aroused conjecture and stimu- 
lated adventure into the thought world. The Cupid and Psyche story, 
perhaps the greatest of the Greek myths, was examined with a new curi- 
osity as the interpretation of the legend was sensed for the first time. 

When the detailed study of the poem was over, and it had been read 
as a dramatic unit by members of the class, I announced that in place of 
the usual examination I should dictate ten questions suggested by the 
poem, but no one of which had been directly discussed in class, and at 
their own time within a week the pupils were to write out their answers. 
I urged upon them sincerity in their replies. The papers, I explained, 
would be graded fractionally, the numerator indicating the ability of the 
pupil in grasping and interpreting the subject, and the denominator indi- 
cating his technical command of composition tools. 

Partly because they were avoiding an examination and partly be- 
cause they were truly interested, they went to work eagerly, and I awaited 
the result with keen anticipation. Never have I corrected such an absorb- 
ing set of papers; the best were amazing in their revelations of mature 
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judgment; the worst were enriched by perhaps a single line of golden wis- 
dom, not new perhaps to the world, but a rich discovery to the mind 
which expressed it, and therefore very precious. This summer I have 
found our own townsman, Ralph Waldo Emerson, expressing much of my 
feeling of delight when he writes in his journal after a visit to A. Bronson 
Alcott’s school: “I thought the experiment of engaging young children 
upon questions of taste and truth successful. A few striking things were 
said by them. I felt strongly as I watched the gradual dawn of a thought 
upon the minds of all, that to truth is no age or season. It appears, or it 
does not appear, and when the child perceives it, he is no more a child; 
age, sex, are nothing; we are all alike before the great whole.” 

The questions given below were dictated with a few brief explana- 
tions of certain terms used, such as “incompatible” and ‘“antonyms.” 
On the whole the composition of the papers was unusually good, chiefly, I 
think, because it was spontaneous. 

It was a worth-while experiment, and my record of it is made in the 
hope that it may help some other teacher to rediscover the fountain which 
may flow freely into the thirsty mouth of youth today just as it flowed 
three hundred years ago, and as it will continue to flow so long as man- 
kind loves the happy union of truth and beauty in poetry. 


QUESTIONS SUGGESTED BY “COMUS” 


1. Is chastity solely a girl’s or a woman’s attribute? 

2. How many different terms can you list which the poet uses which are 
synonyms of “chastity”? What terms does he use which are antonyms of 
“chastity”? 

3. What specific deeds do you consider the poet is condemning? 

4. Which of these biblical quotations come nearest to expressing the 
thought of the poem? (a) The temple of God is holy, which temple ye are. 
(6) Honor thy father and thy mother. (c) Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God. (d) Do unto others as ye would that they should do unto 
you. (e) To be carnally minded is death. To be spiritually minded is life and 
peace. 

5. What relation is there between Youth and Joy and the Soul? Are 
Youth and Joy incompatible with Virtue? Is Milton a strict Puritan in his 
ideas? 

6. How can Virtue be free when it is so hard to attain and calls for so 
many sacrifices? 

7. If a person is tempted to do wrong and resists the temptation, what is 
the effect upon his character? 

8. Does a middle-aged man who has learned to hate drink and evil com- 
panions suddenly find himself some day delighting in debauchery? 
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9. Does religion help a person to resist temptation? In what way? 

1o. An English lord once gave to his son who was leaving home to go out 
into the world a copy of “Comus.” He said to him, “Read this intelligently, 
and you will need no other advice from me.” What did he mean? In what way 
was he wise? 

GERTRUDE H. RIpEOUT 

Concorp Hicu ScHoor 

MASSACHUSETTS 





A NOTE ON TEXTS 


It seems that publishers should cease offering for use in American 
schools books made of signatures printed in Great Britain. There is 
enough difficulty in teaching spelling without showing pupils the model of 
a printed page containing abbreviations such as Mr. without periods 
after them and poetry in which words are made uncommon looking by 
printing them as liv’d, stopp’d, honour, confirm’d, colour, lodg’d. Mod- 
ern dramatists can very well indicate which words and phrases they want 
emphasized by having these expressions printed in spaced letters. It is 
rather dangerous, however, to print any portions of Shakespeare text in 
such form. 

CLARENCE STRATTON 


Boarp oF EpUcATION 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





BIG PAY IN THE CONTRACTING BUSINESS 


In an attempt to co-ordinate the high-school English course, the 
contract system has proved its worth. By this means all pupils can do 
practically the same work for the same credit, and at the same time much 
leeway is given the individual teacher for developing the course accord- 
ing to her own taste. The one outstanding fault in practically all English 
departments is the lack of co-ordination. A great deal is to be derived 
from the personality of the various teachers with which a student comes 
in contact during his four years of high-school English, but is it possible 
to so arrange a course that the student may have the advantage of a con- 
tact with various individualities and also have covered the same general 
field which some other student has, who has been benefiting from his as- 
sociation with another teacher? The purpose of these lines is to attempt 
to point out how this may be accomplished. 
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I shall take as an example of these flexible contracts, one which was 
made to cover a Sophomore English classic most commonly used, Julius 
Caesar. 

CONTRACT FOR JULIUS CAESAR 


5. . . . 1. Read play and be responsible for character which you 
are assigned. 
2. Write character sketch of your réle. 
3. Take test (making passing grade). 
4. . . . . A. Life and comments on Shakespeare. 
a) Outline life and works. 
b) “Universality of Shakespeare.” 
B. Historical side of Julius Caesar. 
a) “Caesar of History.” 
b) “Rome of Caesar’s Day.” 
3. . . .  «. Read one other tragedy by Shakespeare (not Hamlet or 
Macbeth). 
2. Memorize selection of 50 lines from any tragedy by 
Shakespeare. (Recite this before class.) 
2. . . . 4. Outline Julius Caesar by acts and scenes. 
2. Write play in your own words (prose). 
3. Choose all proverbs and hand in a paragraph theme each 
Friday based on one of them. 
1. . . « Increase of one point if well done. 
(Do not hand in more than one paper a day; contract to be finished in 
three weeks.) 


In planning this contract an attempt has been made to provide for 
all types of minds and individualities, as well as the range of I.Q’s to be 
found in the average class. The most essential elements are included un- 
der the grade of five, whereas at the other end of the scale one finds the 
trimmings, so to speak, wherein the pupil’s own individuality is given 
free play. 

There are two methods of contracting: (1) The student at the out- 
set makes a bid for the grade he expects to get and must live up to that 
or nothing. (2) The “Cost-plus” system in which the student may do as 
much as he is inclined to do in the time allowed. The latter method, be- 
ing more flexible, seems to have a great advantage over the former. We 
must remember that high school is but a stepping stone between the 
kindergarten and the college or, in some cases, life. Therefore our meth- 
ods must be somewhere in between. 

Now to begin an explanation of the contract itself. Under the grade 
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of five, that is in order to have done the least amount possible, the stu- 
dent must read the play himself and as he reads the play to himself, take 
particular notice of the character assigned. During class time the play 
is read aloud with each student interpreting his own réle. Of course there 
are more students than characters in the play; therefore two or three of 
the minor parts are allotted to one pupil for translation and the major 
characters given to several. To read the play aloud with various members 
of the class interpreting the rdles, does not necessarily turn the class into 
a dramatics group, but does add materially to the zest and interest of the 
occasion. After high school is reached there is far too little oral reading 
done by the students, and there is no better way to find out what they are 
getting out of that which they read. In an interpretation of the various 
réles be sure that the one interpreting gets the philosophy of the lines 
behind the surface humor. A fair dramatic interpretation of the lines 
should be required, in order that the pupil shall be able to fulfil the part 
of the contract which calls for a paragraph character sketch of his réle. If 
he does not seem to have an understanding of the character, how can he 
write a true character sketch? 

The test on the play should not be too difficult, as we cannot expect 
a high-school student to go too deeply into Shakespearean literature, 
which has made a life study for many a more advanced student. Should 
the work show exceptional understanding of the material covered, and 
the test grade prove your judgment of his comprehension of the same, 
the student receives an increase of one point over the regular contract 
grade of five, or a “four.” The same is true of the work under each divi- 
sion of the contract; that is, if he completes the work for a “four” excep- 
tionally well, he receives a “three” and if the work for the “two” shows 
a keen insight into the work, he must receive a “one.” 


A VERY GENERAL TEST ON JULIUS CAESAR 


I 


A. Trace the steps by which the conspirators overmastered Caesar. 

B. Trace the steps by which the spirit of Caesar finally overmastered the 
conspirators. (This gives the story, and at the same time marks the climax 
and requires a very general understanding of the trend of the action.) 


II 
Contrast the characters Brutus and Cassius. 


Ill 
Compare the funeral orations of Brutus and Antony. 
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IV 


A. Discuss the reflection of Shakespeare’s life in his works. 
B. Outline literary periods and characteristics of Shakespeare. 


V 
Contrast history and the play. 


Having covered the bare story of the play and a general interpreta- 
tion of the characters under the “five” portion, we now go into the back- 
ground of the play, with a slight study of the author and the historical 
aspect of the story. In order to cover this, four papers are required which 
call for some further reading outside of the classic. The criticism which 
the University of Washington offers of high-school composition is per- 
haps universal, and we can attempt to carry out some of their suggestions 
in these short themes called for under this contract. They find a great 
“inability of students to present their thoughts on even simple subjects 
in a unified orderly fashion.” As a remedy they suggest the “frequent 
setting of brief oral and written exercises of an expository nature on sub- 
jects closely related to the pupil’s enlarged sense and thought experi- 
ence.”” Remember that in accepting the various parts of the contract you 
have put your seal of approval on the reward which the student is to 
receive. If the work is not satisfactory do not accept it till it does satisfy. 

From a study of Ancient History and Latin during the Freshman 
year most of the students have become acquainted with the historical 
background of the play and for this reason we take up Julius Caesar be- 
fore we do the comedy As You Like It. The style of Shakespeare is so 
new that we must have some old stamping ground on which to start the 
pupils. If they know the story we have that much to go on, in introduc- 
ing the newer type of literature found in Shakespearean drama. In a 
study of “Caesear of History” we bring out the contrast between the 
historical and fictitious Caesar. A paper on “Rome of Caesar’s Day” 
takes the students back to the real spirit of the times, and introduces 
them to the customs and manners so different from those of the present, 
and helps to make the story live. 

With reference to “Three” the reason for the exclusion of Ha:rlet 
and Macbeth from the list of tragedies to be read is that they are included 
in the junior reading list later. A mimeographed set of a half-dozen ques- 
tions on the tragedy will serve to let you know whether it has been suffi- 
ciently digested. 

1. To what period of his life does this play belong and why? 
What of the author’s life does it portray? 
2. Is this a comedy or a tragedy? Where and how is this shown? 
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3. Who are the characters necessary to the development of the plot? 
Which character interested you the most and why? 
4. Outline or summarize the plot or action of the play, indicating the 
climax. 
5. Were you satisfied with the ending? Why? 


In the outline called for under “two” be sure that the form is well 
developed. There is nothing more valuable than a well-made outline and 
nothing so useless as a poorly constructed one. The students themselves 
begin to realize how much time and effort may be saved by a carefully 
made outline, but usually it is not until the senior year that the fact is 
impressed upon them. They may be invaluable for review, so great pains 
should be taken that they be made and remade till they are as nearly 
perfect as possible. 

That the pupils may feel that there is really a story back of all this 
dissected tragedy, have them put it together after it has been taken to 
pieces and analyzed in class; this point of the contract will amount to 
nothing more than a short, unified, orderly story of the play. “Make 
their verbal expression keep pace with their thinking processes.” 

An explanation of the reason for calling for a selection of the prov- 
erbs from the play has been given above. This list may be added to each 
day or made all at one time. The first method is preferable, however, for 
many reasons. In order that the pupils may recognize the proverbs we 
might give them the terse definition, “A group of words having short- 
ness—sense—salt.” A chance for the play of imagination and individual 
effort is given in the assignment of a weekly story based on the proverbs. 
There will be some three or four of these, as the whole contract covers 
from three to four weeks, depending on the class. 

Contracts for other Sophomore classics somewhat resemble the 
above, but due to the nature of the selections, decided variations will be 
found as we proceed higher up the scale. For instance, in the contract 
for As You Like It one item calls for a parody on one song or lyric from 
the play. Here’s where the fun begins. I have yet to find the class that 
does not really enjoy writing poetry and the majority can do it so much 
better than the instructor, that I am inclined to believe that these infant 
prodigies we read so much about are not so unusual after all, and that 
youth is the age when thoughts are expressed in poetry. Some of the 
loveliest of Shakespeare’s lyrics are contained in As You Like It. It would 
be a good plan to read to the class some of the best parodies that you can 
get, before asking them to tackle this assignment. Louis Untermeyer has 
a very fine new collection just published and in almost any collection of 
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humorous poems you will find a parody or two on some of the old favor- 
ites including Shakespeare’s famous “To be or not to be.” 

Having tried all the various methods of administering the contract 
system, I have found the form which I have given herewith has procured 
the best results and consequently I feel that there surely is “big pay in 
the contracting business.” There has been so much theoretical education 
and so little of it seems to work out the way we expect it to, that when, 
once in a while, we do find something that gets results, we should be and 
are justly proud of the effort. 

In concluding, I should like to say, in all cases try to make the whole 
thing a game, not too childish in its simplicity, but in explaining and giv- 
ing examples of the type of work you want, appear interested yourself. 
This is the secret of all teaching. Allow your personality to bubble over 
once in a while; don’t be ashamed to appear interested in what you are 
presenting, and to the proposition, lend all the enthusiasm of which you 
are capable. 

LoutsE H. FOWLER 
ABERDEEN, WASHINGTON 
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EDITORIAL 


The Inland Empire Association of Teachers of English has 
just begun the publication of a bulletin or official organ. The Inland 
Empire Association is a vigorous progressive organiza- 
tion. One of its greatest services has been to help sim- 
plify the problem of “mechanics” in composition by codifying the 
rules and rejecting obvious nonessentials. 

Yet one of the leading articles in the new Empire Bulletin de- 
clares that the Inland Empire uniform college-entrance test in 
English is one of the most valuable projects undertaken by the as- 
sociation because it is causing the high schools to “focus” on the 
essentials (mechanics) and thus to give their pupils a better prep- 
aration for college. The contribution is so well written that one can 
hardly doubt that it means what it says. That such a pronounce- 
ment should come from an earnest and intelligent leader in one of 
the most influential—and progressive—associations in the country 
should shock us awake. 

To focus high-school composition work upon capitals and apos- 
trophes, or even upon periods and the agreement of verbs with their 
subjects is certainly a mistake. If anyone distrusts his own com- 
mon sense, which tells him that the choice of subject matter, even 
of details, and its effective arrangement are much more important 
than these matters of convention, let him examine any standard 
composition scale. In the samples rated 80 or more he will find few 
errors, it is true, but he will find that the greatest difference be- 
tween these better specimens and the poorer lies in their better 
matter, and to a less extent in the vigor of the phrasing. And above 
80, where the difference must be greater to be proportionately large 
enough to be noticed by the judges, the superiority consists almost 
wholly of more interesting matter and more vivid presentation. Is 
it an accident that in every such scale the sample rated highest is 
the longest—contains the most material? 

A mistake in number or tense form of a verb offends a culti- 
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vated audience, but an untactful statement offends any audience; 
and a jumbled statement is ineffective anywhere. Surely it is un- 
fortunate that the terms “essentials” and “fundamentals” should 
be appropriated to the matters of convention to the exclusion of at 
least equally essential, equally fundamental considerations of sub- 
stance and effectiveness. 

Perhaps it is not amiss to point out that the focusing advocated 
by this Inland Empire leader, and widely prevalent elsewhere, is 
upon the mechanics of writing rather than correctness in speech. 
Yet few people do much writing in which the niceties of conven- 
tional form make any difference. The majority, even of college 
graduates, use their pens only in letters to family and intimate 
friends, and thus have little chance to suffer seriously through slips 
in form, even the reprehensible comma splice. On the other hand, 
they talk every day in business and social situations in which weak- 
ness may frustrate their purposes and incorrectness may damage 
their social standing. If we must “focus” upon these conventions 
because they are so definite and mechanical that “they can be 
taught,” why not choose the conventions of speech, which are so 
much the more important? 

The Journal ventures to propose the following program: 

1. Give instruction in the so-called essentials, the conventions 
of written form, and follow it with a really moderate amount of 
good drill, well motivated, scientifically economical, and briskly 
carried out. Stop when the time allotted to such work expires. 
Don’t feel that perfection here must be attained before the rest of 
the program can be undertaken. One-fifth of our composition time 
devoted to effective work in mechanics will probably be sufficient to 
insure a satisfactory degree of mastery by those pupils to whom 
these skills will ever be of great value. It may not secure 100 per 
cent accuracy—but when so great an authority as Buckingham in 
his Research for Teachers accepts 85 per cent accuracy in addition 
as a satisfactory standard for the eighth grade, we must admit that 
100 per cent accuracy in the much more complex skills of sentence 
sense, capitalization, spelling, etc., is really a utopian dream. Many 
of us are fraying ourselves and our pupils in the attempt to realize 
the dream. 
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2. Devote some of the time now really wasted in trying to give 
linguistically dull pupils a magazine copy-editor’s skill to making a 
beginning in the more important although still secondary matter of 
eliminating “You was,” “Yesterday we come,” and “He done it 
good,” from the habitual speech of our youngsters. Admittedly 
this requires greater skill in the teacher, and challenges our best 
abilities. Earnest, qualified teachers will accept the challenge— 
and win. 

3. Put the major emphasis upon learning to say the right thing 
in the right way to attain genuine specific purposes. See to it that 
the pupils really desire to entertain, convince, or inform real peo- 
ple; help them to find the best means of attaining these ends; help 
them to see how far they succeed, and why. Such an emphasis is 
really demanded by the universally accepted doctrine that only the 
social utility of a knowledge or skill can justify its appearance in 
our curricula. The testimony of the business and professional men 
and the club women in the Clapp report is conclusive as to the 
major importance of the ability to say the right thing clearly and 
tactfully. 

Incidentally, young people who become genuinely sensitive to 
the social effects of communication will not fail to master such 
forms of speech and writing as they need. 





























NEWS AND NOTES 


THE N.E.D. 


The Periodical, the organ of the Oxford University Press, has an- 
nounced that the New English Dictionary, popularly known as the Ox- 
ford English Dictionary, is at last out of the editor’s hands. It was is- 
sued to the public on April 19. Many of the first scholars in England 
labored on it during the last seventy years and it has been announced 
frequently for the last forty-four years. It is a triumph of lexicography, 
not only from the scholar’s point of view, but for the general reader and 
worker. Its 414,825 words, 500,000 definitions, and 1,827,306 illustra- 
tive quotations give some impression of the scope of the achievement. 





SURVEY REPORT 


The Fourth Annual Nation-Wide Survey in English Composition is 
now complete and copies of the report are available in a thirty-two-page 
pamphlet. Parts of the report are especially interesting. For example, 
they show that although 99 per cent of high-school Seniors capitalize 
proper names, 47 per cent capitalize west when it is used to refer to a part 
of the country, and 39 per cent capitalize the beginning of a line of po- 
etry. It will be sent free to readers of the English Journal upon request. 
Address the Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 





THE TEACHING PH.D. 


I read, with more than a considerable interest, the article by George 
S. Wykoff in the March English Journal. His proposals are exactly—al- 
most, at least—what many of us have been hoping for. Let’s urge the 


cause. L. A. Oscoop 


A NATIONAL COUNCIL NOTE 


The writer of the following letter was last year auditor of the Coun- 
cil and member of the Executive Committee. He makes his suggestion 
in the light of real knowledge of Council affairs. The publication of his 
letter meets the constitutional requirement that any amendment must 
be presented at least a month in advance of its consideration. His pro- 
posal will come before the annual meeting in Baltimore at Thanksgiving. 
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Harrisonburg, Virginia 
March 1, 1928 
Mr. W. Wilbur Hatfield 
Secretary, National Council of Teachers of English 
Chicago, Illinois 
Dear Mr. HATFIELD: ' 

To conform to our constitution requirement, I am writing to give notice 
that at the next annual meeting I shall move to amend Article III of the con- 
stitution by adding to the second paragraph thereof the following sentence: 
In addition to these elected directors, all past presidents of the Council shall 
be life members of the Board. 

Yours truly, 
C. T. Locan 


THE PERIODICALS 


Thomas Hardy: Poet. By Mark Van Doren. The Nation, February 
28, 1928. William Butler Yeats was Hardy’s only competitor for the 
highest rank of all among twentieth-century British poets. Although 
Yeats is in certain respects more admirable, he is not quite so interesting 
and therefore not quite so good. He began and ended with verse, which 
he always called his favorite form of expression, but in his writing he 
never lost the novelist. He never forgot that he must constantly tell 
stories about human beings, that he must make himself seem one. He did 
these things constantly and although he has a true lyric gift, it was the 
narrative that was dominant in nearly all of his poems. There is a legend 
that Hardy could not write smoothly, but it is easily refuted by such 
poems as “Let Me Enjoy.” His lack of smoothness is due to his philoso- 
phy. At his best he always saw things with a certain difficulty as if he 
peered through mist at something solid and definite beyond. Many of 
Hardy’s stories in verse—‘‘The Curate’s Kindness,” “The Flirt’s Trag- 
edy,” “The Face at the Casement,” “The Moth-Signal,” “The Satin 
Shoes,” and “Satires of Circumstance” are melodramatic in a way that 
must always have seemed old-fashioned. His melodrama is a guaranty of 
his central virtue, a determination to be interesting. The poems, crudely 
worded as many of them are, invariably escape triviality; they stand 
there old and strong, made out of some personal metal that no other poet 
will ever use or need to use. 


The Development of Skills in Silent Reading for Study in the Junior 
High School. By Eleanor R. Holmes. School Progress, January, 1928. 
Because many pupils enter the seventh grade with a retardation of two 
or three years in general reading achievement as measured by stand- 
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ardized tests, the junior high school must first provide remedial treat- 
ment. The class should be conducted on the basis of individual instruc- 
tion under a special skilled teacher expert in the diagnosis and technique 
of difficulties. The second group of reading activities may be described as 
appreciative. We frequently confuse this type of silent reading with the 
work or study type. It is a serious mistake to require pupils to struggle 
through difficult material in class time that should be given to enjoyment. 
It is our responsibility to provide for each child material that varies in 
difficulty with his own particular level of accomplishment. The third 
group of activities known as work-type reading requires two kinds of 
ability: first, general ability universally helpful and necessary; second, 
specific abilities or skills needed in the reading of technical or vocational 
material. In general ability, skill in locating material rapidly depends 
largely on two lesser skills: skill in skimming and skill in the use of me- 
chanical devices, such as, for example, knowing how to use a table of 
contents, recognize chapter and paragraph headings, and use footnotes. 
The second skill is the ability to interpret ideas in their relationships with 
each other. We help the child attain this objective through the develop- 
ment of sub-skills, such as skill in selecting the main idea or topic 
sentence, skill in recognizing contributory, subordinate ideas, skill in the 
recognition of transitional sentences, skill in discarding irrelevant ideas. 
A third major ability is the evaluation of material. The four sub-skills 
which constitute this ability are: skill in supplementing the author’s 
thought, skill in comparing or contrasting the ideas of different authors, 
skill in determining the validity of an author’s proof, skill in determining 
an author’s reliability. The fourth general ability needed by the junior 
high school child is that required for organizing material. This combines 
note-taking and presenting one’s thought. The task of developing these 
skills, general as well as specific, rests with the teacher of each of the 
junior high school subjects. Each teacher must feel the responsibility of 
helping the child to attain a general skill and in addition those specific 
skills which the child needs in connection with the particular subject. 
Formal drill in the separate period to develop these various skills will not 
be sufficient. The child must realize his needs in vital relation to his regu- 
lar school activities. Every junior high school teacher must be not only 
a teacher of his own subject, but a teacher of reading as well. 


English in America and England. By Ada Rice. Bulletin of the Kan- 
sas Association of Teachers of English, December, 1927. To the Ameri- 
can, teachers of English in England seem to have no problems at all. In 
the English school those who speak Cockney are placed in “national” 
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schools, where the teachers do not try to correct the ungrammatical usage 
of the pupils, but content themselves with trying to teach them to speak 
so that they may be understood; that is, they attempt to correct the 
dialectical phraseology and bad enunciation. It is not expected or desired 
that these pupils go on into the secondary schools, for they must all stop 
at fourteen years of age, or before, to earn a living. The members of the 
upper middle class, the cultured classes, train their children to speak 
correctly in the home. For this reason little emphasis is placed on the 
teaching of English grammar. Much attention is given to phonetics. 
From the first the pupil is taught how to place his voice, how to enunciate 
his words, and give the correct accent. 


A High School Course in Theatre Appreciation. By Laura G. Whit- 
mire. The Drama, March, 1928. In the Seattle High Schools Oral Ex- 
pression II, or Advanced Oral Expression, is an elective course recom- 
mended to juniors and seniors only who have made a good record in the 
preliminary course in oral expression. This advanced course covers six 
major projects of twenty weeks’ work. The first project, “The History of 
the Theatre,” aims to give the student a background for his dramatic in- 
terest by developing a habit of attention to current notes and pictures on 
theatrical subjects and by evaluating the material he finds. Reports 
from clippings, the building of notebooks, the reading of dramatic maga- 
zines achieve this aim. In the second project, the reading of a three-act 
play, with introduction, explanatory inserts and cuts, modeled after the 
manner of Burns Mantel in his yearly collection, Best Plays, covers five 
weeks and culminates with the actual reading aloud of Act I of a play. 
The third project centers around the one-act play and includes reading 
aloud and the acting of a part in a drama given by a class group. It cov- 
ers the second five weeks. Project four is the giving of a reading chosen 
by the student and proceeds at the same time as project five, the casting 
of everyone in the class for a part in several one-act plays. The last sec- 
tion of the work, poetry interpretation, involves the reading and collec- 
tion and oral presentation of a number of pieces. Such a many-sided 
course builds leadership through the development of fundamental tech- 
nical knowledge. 


Grammar and the Comprehensive Examination in English. By 
George B. Fernald. The English Leaflet, February, 1928. A knowledge 
of grammar is of doubtful value as an index of a candidate’s readiness 
for college. Knowledge of technical points in grammar seems useful only 
as it helps students to read better or to write better. These ends are best 
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obtained not by detailed study of masses of terms, but by emphasis on a 
few relationships. If a pupil can tell the parts of speech, can detect the 
difference between the active voice and the passive, between phrases and 
clauses, between independent clauses and dependent, and recognize sim- 
ple, compound, and complex sentences, he has nearly all the working 
knowledge of grammar he needs as an aid to correct expression. Uncon- 
scious imitation is so large a factor in good composition and intelligent 
reading that even all these basic distinctions are unnecessary. The nor- 
mal pupil writes correctly such a statement as “The people elected Adams 
President” not because he stops to pick it to pieces and give a name to 
each word, not because he has heard of predicate objectives, secondary 
objectives, complementary objects, and objective attributes, but because 
he imitates what others have done before him, just as he eats and 
breathes wihout pausing to analyze his acts. 





OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


John Macy has had a long, varied career. He began as an instructor 
in English at Harvard, became successively associate editor of the 
Youth’s Companion, secretary to the mayor of Schenectady, and literary 
editor of the Boston Herald and the Nation. As an outstanding critic and 
man of letters he is best known for his volumes The Spirit of American 
Literature, The Story of the World’s Literature, and The Romance of 
America as Told in Literature. 

John S. Kenyon has been head of the English department of Hiram 
College for more than a decade. Previous to that time he was head of 
the department of English at Butler College. He holds a Master’s degree 
from Chicago and a Ph.D. from Harvard and is author of American 
Pronunciation, associate editor of Dialect Notes, and chairman of the 
Practical Phonetics Group. 

Mary Hargrave is head of the English department at Central High 
School, Madison, Wisconsin. She has been an active organization worker 
as first vice-president of the National Council of Teachers of English and 
chairman of the English section of the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Rewey Belle Inglis writes from an extended personal investigation of 
the training of teachers in Minnesota. 

H. G. Paul is professor of the teaching of English at the University 
of Illinois, and frequently serves as one of the inspectors to visit high 
schools desiring to be accredited. 
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C. S. Thomas is in charge of the professional training of teachers of 
English at Harvard. 

C. H. Woolbert, now a full professor in the speech department of the 
University of Iowa, was formerly at the University of Illinois where he 
kept in touch with English teaching and served as president of the IIli- 
nois Association of Teachers of English. 

Louis Foley is professor of English at Western State Teachers’ Col- 
lege. His undergraduate work was done at Ohio University and he stud- 
ied for his Master’s degree at Ohio State University where he held an 
instructorship for four years. As a graduate student of linguistics he 
lived abroad for three years, enrolled during part of the period at the 
University de Dijon. 

Ruth Flowerree has been teaching English for the last three years at 
Northeast High School, Kansas City, Missouri. She is chairman of the 
junior high school English committee on curriculum revision for Kansas 
City. 

Miriam Gabriel (M.A., Michigan) is a member of the English de- 
partment at the Hamtramck Michigan High School. 

H. Y. Moffett, who contributes to this number his fourth article on 
“Applied Tactics in Literature,” is well known as associate professor 
of English at the University of Missouri, in charge of methods courses. 
He is co-author of the Junior Highway to English and the newly ap- 
pointed chairman of the National Council’s committee to revise the list 
of books for home reading. 


COLLEGE EDITION 


Arthur Kyle Davis, Jr., is associate professor of English in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. From 1920-23 he was a Rhodes Scholar in residence 
at Balliol College, Oxford. He holds the degree of Bachelor of Literature 
from Oxford and the Ph.D. from Virginia, both in English. 

A. L. Keith has a Master’s degree from the University of Nebraska 
and the Ph.D. from the University of Chicago. He is professor of Greek 
at the University of South Dakota. 

Oakley Calvin Johnson is a teacher of rhetoric and a candidate for 
the Doctor’s degree at the University of Michigan. He is co-author of 
The Way of Composition and author of The Arguer’s Handbook. He is 
to spend next year at the Graduate School of Yale University as Sterling 
Research Fellow in English Literature. 

Fred G. Walcott spent the early years of his maturity as a farmer at 
Sparta, Michigan. He has taught English in the high school there and is 
now a student at the University of Michigan. 









































































BOOKS 


SHAKESPEARE’S PUBLIC LIFE 


The Countess de Chambrun has expert knowledge of certain aspects 
of Shakespeare’s life. These she treats extremely well. She knows John 
Florio, and what she has to say about him is most interesting. No one 
can agree, however, that she succeeds in forming any hitherto unknown 
connections between Florio and Shakespeare, although she makes large 
and, it must be said, probable claims for John Florio as Shakespeare’s 
principal teacher in matters Italian and in matters pertaining to the 
newer and profounder thought of the Renaissance as exemplified in Mon- 
taigne. 

Mme de Chambrun adopts the ideas believed in by Victor Hugo and 
many reputable Shakespeare scholars that the “Mr. H. W.,” the “only 
begetter of these ensuing sonnets,” was Henry Wriothesley, Earl of South- 
ampton, and that the hostess of the Crown Inn at Oxford was the “Dark 
Lady” of the sonnets. These are, by and large, the best ideas yet pro- 
pounded, and it may be said that she adds some clarity to these difficult 
hypotheses; for, having adopted an idea, Mme de Chambrun’s method is 
to exploit it with the utmost vividness. The reader may decide for him- 
self how legitimate it is to treat problematical matters as facts estab- 
lished. In the aspects of what may have been Shakespeare’s public life, 
Mme de Chambrun is, nevertheless, at her best, and is both interesting 
and perspicacious. 

She to some extent injures her work by a too-ready acceptance of 
matters from the seventeenth-century biographers of Shakespeare; as, 
for example, the deer-stealing tradition, which is now rejected or called 
seriously in question, since it bears on its face evidence of fabrication in 
order to explain passages in The Merry Wives of Windsor. Sir Thomas 
Lucy had no deer park in Shakespeare’s youth; and, as a country noble- 
man, he would hardly have been satirized so vaguely in a courtly comedy. 
She also accepts without question the “butcher’s apprentice” tradition, 
to which of course there is no objection except that the evidence itself 
has been ingeniously explained away. In Professor Manly’s review of J. 
Q. Adams’ Life of Shakespeare in the New Republic, attention is recalled 


* Shakespeare: Actor-Poet. By Clara Longworth de Chambrun. New York 
and London: D. Appleton & Company, 1927. Pp. 357. 
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to an explanation offered some sixty years ago by Canon Raine to the ef- 
fect that “killing a calf” was a sport at county fairs in which a performer, 
hidden behind a curtain, made for the delectation of the assembled rus- 
tics the sounds which accompanied the killing of a calf; therefore, if 
Shakespeare was traditionally said to have killed a calf “in a high style,” 
it is pretty obviously a mixed-up recollection, not of his having been a 
butcher’s apprentice, but of his participation in this game. 

The book has perhaps been translated from the French, and in turn- 
ing various documents and excerpts back into English, English originals 
have not always been consulted; so that in some cases quoted passages 
appear in inaccurate versions. There are also a good many actual slips; 
as, for example, on page 70, where the author confuses Kent and Glouces- 
ter, and on page 285, where she attributes Clarissa Harlowe to Henry 
Fielding. When the author quotes the description of Bacon as an orator, 
of which, by the way, she makes a questionable interpretation, one won- 
ders if she knows she is quoting Ben Jonson himself; and again the early 
date which she gives to the play of Coriolanus seems unwarranted. But in 
spite of minor faults, the fact remains that the Countess de Chambrun 
has written a brilliant and interesting, if not in all respects a sound, book. 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA HARDIN CRAIG 





CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN LITERATURE! 


Mr. Payne tells us that his purpose has been merely to choose a few 
examples of unimpeachably good literary selections suitable for analyti- 
cal reading in high-school classes, the kind that afford good models, arouse 
interest, and lead to further reading in contemporary prose and poetry of 
high quality. The volume includes short stories and essays by character- 
istic American writers from Ambrose Bierce to Christopher Morley, and 
verse by representative poets from Emily Dickinson to E. E. Cummings. 
Illuminating biographical details, study notes, and questions make up a 
third part. 

In the prose section that sordidness which disfigures so much well- 
advertised writing in America is, of course, omitted, while at least twice 
our practical idealism is emphasized. The selections, taken separately, 
are strikingly individual; yet all of them together, perhaps, give a com- 

* Later American Writers. Part II of Selections from American Literature, by 


Leonidas Warren Payne, Professor of English in the University of Texas, and au- 
thor of several other literary collections. Chicago: Rand McNally. Pp. 988. 
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posite picture of much that is typical in American life and interests. Sol- 
dier, miner, frontiersman, philosophical gentleman, critic, flirt, and lova- 
ble schoolgirl are represented, each thinking, talking, acting in character. 
In every case but one the scene is a place in the United States, or the dis- 
cussion is about something or someone connected with our country. 

The verse has been chosen with discrimination. It shows our poets in 
varying moods, and it illustrates their use of different forms and rhythms. 
Offering striking contrasts, the selections range from such poems as Miss 
Reese’s perfect “Tears” to E. E. Cummings’ curious “Song I,” or from 
Markham’s always disturbing “Man with a Hoe” to Amy Lowell’s ad- 
miration of lights and shades as she sits in her bath. 

In selection and comment Later American Writers shows a wide read- 
ing and an unbiased understanding of modern American authors. It 
should prove useful in classes where native contemporary literature is 
studied. 

MIGNON WRIGHT 


Oax Park Hicu ScHoo.t 
Oak Park, ILLINOIS 





THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 


The millennium is here! At last a prose selection’ for children of 
which its sponsors have to say,“..... the pieces chosen for this book 
are concerned more with things than with thoughts. ... . But one sim- 
ply cannot pay too much attention to what we see around us and in par- 
ticular to living and beautiful things. .... If possible then, when you 
read about anything in a book, see it as clearly as you can in your own 
mind, then do your best to find that thing in the world around, and then 
compare it with what the writer has said about it. .... Make your 
own discoveries.” 

We have all known the nondescript and worthless selections for chil- 
dren, some of them carefully and with fine ethical distinctions classified 
under “family life,” “work,” “play,” or even, if you please, “community 
service,” but never one ordered by the real raison d’étre of literature, the 
enrichment of the child’s sense perceptions. Here at last is a selection 
made by an artist. It is a group of vivid pieces ranging in its scope from 
a “sweet and burnished little pot” and “a darning-needle so fine, so jimp, 
so delicate” to the lovely “the blue-green side of the shell curled under 


* Readings selected by Walter de la Mare and Thomas Quayle. New York: 
Alfred Knopf, 1927. Pp. 436. $5.00. 
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like a smooth billow” in Eleanor Farjeon’s “Mill of Dreams” and the 
“Old Junk” of H. M. Tomlinson. 

Nor would it have been like Mr. de la Mare to have omitted to re- 
mind his readers “to hearken to the very sound of the words he [the 
writer] chose with care.” It is truly a poet’s choice in form and content. 


Jean B. TEMPLE 
THe WALDEN SCHOOL 
New York City 





IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL 


The Last Post. By Ford Madox Ford. New York: Albert and Charles Boni, 

1928. Pp. 285. $2.50. 

The fourth and final volume of the fine series of novels that has set down in 
vivid mastery scenes and massed acute observation the passing of the ancient Eng- 
lish Tory order. In Some Do Not, No More Parades, and A Man Could Stand Up 
critics found the only great war trilogy. Christopher Tietjens endured the wrack of 
the storm and the backlash of its aftermath. But when his love for Valentine came 
to soften the brutal faithlessness of his regal wife, Sylvia, he gave up wealth and so- 
cial position gladly with all chivalry to take his Last Post as the father of Valen- 
tine’s child. 


The Deadlock. By V. V. Vieressaev. Translated from the Russian by Nina 

Wissotsky and Camilla Conventry. New York: Century Co., 1928. Pp. 

384. $2.00. 

In this vivid, informing novel of revolutionary Russia the Reds and Whites 
move like distorted shadows through the Crimea. To the heroine, idealistic Katia 
Ivanova, proletariat and capitalist alike are the authors of futile waste of life and 
property. Although the author was a Bolshevist official this journalistic account is 
sternly critical of both parties. To those interested in the future of society his sharp 
pictures and moving story offer an introduction to the transition that is paving the 
way for the new order. 


Tarka the Otter. By Henry Williamson. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 

1928. Pp. 260. $2.50. 

A nature story of Dartmoor and Exmoor acclaimed as a classic by Hardy, Gals- 
worthy, and H. M. Tomlinson is certain to be of value in the junior and senior high 
school library. Written with the eye and ear of the literary artist as well as the vera- 
cious naturalist. 
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The Better Couniry. By Dallas Lore Sharp. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 

1928. Pp. 277. $3.00. 

In the middle fifties when the children have grown and the clock ticks in the 
quiet house on Hingham Hills just out of Boston—is there anything a professor of 
literature can do beyond his lecturing and the grading of the cosmic grist of Fresh- 
man themes? There is, if he has a wife like Daphne. He can resign the labor of a 
lifetime, stow away a bushel of New England apples in the back seat of the car, tuck 
the robe snugly about his first mate and steer west for Santa Barbara—across the 
plains, the Great Divide, the desert—in search of the Better Country. This is the 
story of how they found it, and where, and the telling is humorous and warm and 
moving, full of the hope of life for the middle fifties, and over and under. 


Kit Carson: The Happy Warrior of the Old West. By Stanley Vestal. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1928. Pp. 297. $3.50. 

A fine life-story of this splendid old frontiersman and Indian fighter ably told 
for the high school and college. 

Wind Out of Betelgeuse. By Margaret Tod Ritter. New York: Macmillan 

Co., 1928. Pp. 95. $1.25. 

In these brilliant sonnets and lyrics carved with practiced hand from the warm, 
glowing flesh of humankind there is an awareness of the heartbeat of passionate love 
that sends a stirring cry down through the ages from Sappho to Edna St. Vincent 
Millay. New beauty here for the adventurous spirit quickened to the sensuous 
rhythm of the earth—and Betelgeuse. 


The Seventh Hill. By Robert Hillyer. New York: The Viking Press, 1928. 

Pp. 85. $1.50. 

Meditations, sonnets, and pastorals in the subjective manner of the great Eng- 
lish tradition. This seventh volume marks a progressive step in his steady develop- 
ment. 

Requiem. By Humbert Wolfe. New York: George H. Doran Co., 1927. Pp. 

125. $1.50. 

Assurance in a period of unrest and transition is certain to meet with approval. 
For this reason as well as for its easy technique this volume of mystical religious 
verse is certain of a wide public. For it affirms tragic failure and compensating suc- 
cess to these: the losers—the common man and woman, the soldier, the nun, the 
respectable woman, and the Magdalene; the winners—the uncommon, teachers, 
builders, and lovers. In these lines Wolfe passes for the first time beyond the note 
of satiric beauty which has until now been his highest achievement. 


The Road to the Isles: Poetry, Lore, and Tradition of the Hebrides. By Ken- 
neth Macleod. With an Introduction by Marjory Kennedy-Fraser. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1927. Pp. 247. $3.00. 

What Yeats and William Sharp did for Irish verse and Burns for eighteenth 
century poetry Kenneth Macleod is doing in his own manner for modern Scots song. 
Part in prose and part in verse these brief cries of joy and sorrow, songs of labour, 
of witchery, of love, and death enter into the brooding Gaelic spirit and record its 
intensities in haunting melodies. 
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Ghenghis Khan: The Emperor of All Men. By Harold Lamb. New York: 

Robert M. McBride & Co., 1927. Pp. 270. $3.50. 

“I was not so lucky as Ghenghis Khan,” said Napoleon after Waterloo. Nor 
was the little Corsican so great. Born a simple nomad herd-boy the great Khan 
lived to send the wild horsemen of his Golden Horde in a rushing, devouring flood 
across Asia from Cathay to Arabia, north after the fleeing Russians, south into In- 
dia, and westward to Central Europe. A great statesman and administrator as well 
as masterly general, this half-savage Scourge of God built an empire over which his 
grandson, Kublai Khan, held sway. The book like all fine biography of great con- 
querors has in its lines the sweep and rush of an avalanche. 


Thomas Carlyle. By Mary Agnes Hamilton. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 


1927. Pp. 220. $2.50. 


The Study of American English. By W. A. Cragie. S. P. E. Tract No. XXVII. 
New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1927. Pp. 219. 
$0.85. 

An advanced orientation pamphlet on the origin and history of our speech. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne—A Study in Solitude. By Herbert Gorman. New York: 

George H. Doran Co., 1927. Pp. 179. $2.00. 

A strange, silent figure living forever in the cold twilight zones of social being 
—withdrawn, constrained, brightening with creative impulse only when bathing in 
the deep well of introspection. Mr. Gorman has done an etching of Hawthorne that 
ably disposes of the figure of The Rebellious Puritan—yet without reference to that 
bulky distortion. This is a rigorous still-hunt for personality that illuminates the 
subject from a dominant angle—a mountainous and unbreakable silence. 


Shakespeare: Actor-Poet. By Clara Longworth de Chambrun. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co., 1927. Pp. 357. $3.00. 

The book of the man. It will stand apart from the uninterrupted flow of vol- 
umes on Shakespeare, not because the French Academy awarded it the Bordin Prize, 
but for the delicacy of treatment of details in relation to major features and the 
ready synthesis of late research. It is scholarly—not academic. 


Thomas Love Peacock. By J. B. Priestley. Edited by J. C. Squire. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 215. $1.25. 

Another of the English Men of Letters series, this biography of “the laughing 
philosopher” who contrived as “the most intellectual” of English “comic writers” 
to succeed admirably as novelist, satirist, poet, and high official of the East India 
Company is largely the story of the man. The three final chapters are critical. 


English Literature in Its Foreign Relations. By Laurie Magnus. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1927. Pp. 291. $3.00. 


Here is a handbook of the sources of English literature from 1300 to 1800 with 
particular regard to those influences outside of England. The dominance of the 
Bible, the rise of Shakespeare and Milton, the reign of the heroic couplet—these, it 
is clear, depend not so much upon a knowledge of English literary history for un- 
derstanding as upon such a “survey of the inhabited world” as here attempted. 
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TEACHING 


The Teaching of English: Avowals and Ventures. By Sidney Cox. New York: 

Harper and Brothers, 1928. Pp. 172. $1.50. 

Hope and affirmation and enthusiasm are bound within this book for all teach- 
ers of English literature and composition everywhere. We must humanize our classes, 
insists this vigorous leader of young minds, before we begin to think of standardiza- 
tion and efficiency—and then we won’t. English must start with the pupils and it 
must erect its standards on the friendly relations of teacher and pupil. There are 
many enthusiastic descriptions of what the author has done in his classroom. 


Reading and Study. By Gerald Allan Yoakam. New York: Macmillan Co., 

1928. Pp. 502. 

A working plan for the teaching of study reading with A Course of Study in 
Study organized to build up specific habits of study through long careful training. 
Specific comment is included on the particulars in which “teaching to read is teach- 
ing to study” and the training that must be given in addition to teaching the me- 
chanics of reading before children can learn to study effectively. 


Cavins’ Test in American Poetry. By L. V. Cavins. Bloomington, Illinois: 
Public School Publishing Co., 1928. 
A two-part test designed to check ability to read and grasp the meaning of the 
whole poem as well as its minor difficulties. Complete materials and directions. 


A Guide to Literature for Character Training. Volume I: Fairy Tale, Myth, 
and Legend. By Edwin D. Starbuck. Assisted by Frank K. Shuttleworth 
and Others. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 389. $2.00. 

An annotated book list with a report of the study which gives it validity and a 
discussion of its use. It is a vigorous new answer to the question: What constitutes 
good literature and how can we find it? For its techniques, organization, and unique 
point of view it is certain to receive the attention of English teachers and specialists 
everywhere. Included wth the introductory chapters is an able practical article on 
the “Art of the Story-Teller.” 

The Essay. By R. D. O’Leary. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1928. 
Pp. 230. $1.75. 

A systematic exposition of the essay: definition, substance, structure, tone, and 
style. The thoroughness with which the work is done and its clarity, its simplicity, 
and attractiveness commend it not only for general reading and the reference library 
but as a text to accompany a book of readings in advanced courses in the essay. For 
aid in composition classes the author has prepared a booklet on “Essay Writing” to 
accompany the text. 


Comparative Effectiveness of Some Visual Aids in Seventh Grade Instruction. 
By Joseph J. Weber. Chicago: Educational Screen, Inc., 1922. Pp. 131. 
Will the use of pictures along with verbal instruction effect economy in the 
learning process? And, if so, how much? The data of this republished Teachers Col- 
lege (Columbia) study give weight to a number of specific affirmatives of great im- 
portance to all teachers. Visual aids are most economical where experience is slight 
and where verbal exchange is difficult. 
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Crowell’s Dictionary of English Grammar and Handbook. of American Usage. 
By Maurice H. Weseen. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1928. Pp. 
703. $4.50. 

A readable selection from the words and phrases in common use that give the 
average person difficulty, with brief, simple notes on their meanings and use. 


Standard Catalog for High School Libraries. “Part I, Classified List; Part 2, 
Dictionary Catalog.” New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1928. Pp. 346. 


An annotated, classified list of 2,600 books and 470 pamphlets, maps, and 
sources of pictures for the junior and senior high schools. The best available lists and 
expert opinion have been consulted in building a volume that will enable library 
workers to plan the growth of school libraries whatever the funds available. Dewey 
Decimal classifications and prices are given for each volume listed. 


Medieval Rhetoric and Poetic. By Charles Sears Baldwin. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1928. Pp. 321. 
A scholarly history of medieval literature from St. Augustine through Chaucer. 
A sequel to the preceding volume, Ancient Rhetoric ard Poetic. 


TEXTS AND READINGS 


The Vital Interpretation of English Literature. By John S. Harrison. Indian- 

apolis, Indiana: John S. Harmon, 1928. Pp. 384. 

This original text has been worked out through twenty-five years of teaching 
literature classes at Butler College. It is grounded in the “humanities” and based on 
the conviction that college students are so interested in life that they will gladly 
listen when an instructor shows them that “life is the very thing that great masters 
have always been interested in.” The three major sections of the book approach lit- 
erature from the viewpoints of its universality, psychological bases, and traditional 
elements. The direct references deal with the great classics. 


The Art of Argument. By Howard F. Graves and Carle B. Spotts. New York: 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1927. Pp. 298. 

A text for debate or discussion classes that holds fast to argument as an “every- 
day form of communication” constantly used by intelligent men. The brief state- 
ment of principle and the direct approach to the key problems involved in the clash 
of energetic minds in shop, laboratory, and office give the book a distinct value of 
its own. Specimen outlines and model briefs with an appendix of selected readings 
and references increase its usefulness. 


Self Expression through the Spoken Word. By Allen Crafton and Jessica 
Royer. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1928. Pp. 235. $1.75. 


A text for the high-school or Freshman college speech class built about the piv- 
otal idea that all forms of speech are variations of conversation. Interpretative read- 
ing, dramatic speaking, voice-training, and story-telling are included with directions 
and exercises, and a bibliography for each division. 
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Practice Leaves in the Rudiments of English. By Easley S. Jones. New York: 

Century Co., 1928. Pp. 1§2. $0.65. 

Well-organized practice material in grammar, punctuation, spelling, diction, 
and sentence structure for the upper levels of the high school and the college. The 
exercises are grouped according to the headings in the Century Handbook and keyed 
to it and to eight other composition texts and handbooks. 


English Fundamentals. By Rannie B. Baker and Mabel Goddard. Decorations 
by Roberta and Chelsea Stewart. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1928. Pp. 382. 

A high-school English text built to fit the needs of the Arsenal Technical High 

School and fourteen vocational schools of Indianapolis. 


The Pribble-McCrory Diagnostic Tests in Practical English Grammar. For 
high school and college. Devised by Evalin E. Pribble and John R. Mc- 
Crory. Chicago: Lyons & Carnhan, 1928. 

Grammar and Punctuation. Part II of The Mechanics of Composition. By 
Henry Seidel Canby and John Baker Opdycke. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1927. Pp. 211. 


Readings. Selected by Walter de la Mare and Thomas Quayle. Woodcuts by 

C. T. Nightingale. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1927. Pp. 436. $5.00. 

A fine, large volume of prose selections from old tales and such mellow and 
contemporary classic authors as Dickens, Eliot, Charles Reade, Stevenson, John 
Bunyan, Hardy, Melville, Roger Ascham, Conrad, Darwin, and W. H. Hudson. 
Of his method of selection Walter de la Mare writes: “The pieces chosen for this 
book are concerned more with things than with thoughts. But one simply cannot 
pay too much attention to what we see around us and in particular to living and 
beautiful things.” 


Moby Dick. By Herman Melville. Adapted with notes and glossary by Sylvia 
Chatfield Bates. Foreword by John H. Finley. Illustrated by I. W. Taber. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1928. Pp. 133. 

The best part of this great American whaling story shortened and simplified 
for the junior and senior high schools. The words in the book are all found in 
the New York State Regents Wordlist and Thorndike’s Teachers’ Wordbook, most 
of them in the first five thousand words. 


A History of English Literature. By Louis Cazamian. Modern Times—1660- 
1914. Translated by W. D. MacInnes. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. 
Pp. 509. $5.00. 
What is British literature in the eyes of the cultivated French mind—that in- 


cisive, jeweled intelligence whose accuracy is the wonder and admiration of Anglo- 
Saxon peoples? Complete, admirable answers are given for this period in this His- 


[Continued on second page following] 
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-As a Teacher of English 


1. Are you alert? 


Do you use such contemporary classics as Queed, Scaramouche, and Drinkwater’s 
Abraham Lincoln to teach your pupils how to apply the most exacting critical 


standards to their pleasure reading? 


2. Are you efficient? 


Do you rely upon texts edited by men and women with high school experience, 
familiar with the prob!ems, limitations, and possibilities of secondary schoo! pupils 
to get the maximum of results with the minimum of pupil confusion and fatigue? 


3. Are you fastidious in matters of scholarship? 


Do you demand for your pupils the advantage of using authorized texts and de- 
finitive editions? 


4. Are you discriminating? 


Do you choose textbooks so handsomely and conveniently bound and so attrac- 
tively printed that they inevitably foster the desire among pupils to accumulate a 
personal library? 


s. Are you thrifty? 


Do you insist that your pupils get their money’s worth by buying for them sound 
scholarship, durabie binding and teachable texts? 


What Is Your Rating? 


Che Riberside Literature Series 


Boston New York Chicago Dallas San Francisco 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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tory of English Literature prepared by a French professor for French students and 
general readers who wish an acquaintance with our literature. The first volume, 
written by Emile Legouis, covers the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. For their 
scholarship, clarity of statement, and freshness of viewpoint they deserve marked 
attention wherever English literature is taught. 


Essays of the Past and Present. Selected and arranged by Warner Taylor. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1927. Pp. 614. $2.00. 


Thirty-five well chosen essays for the college. 


A Study of the Iliad in Translation. By Frank L. Clark. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1927. Pp. 354. $3.00. 
A careful line-by-line—almost literal—translation of selected passages from the 
Iliad placed for comparison beside their modern parallels. 


Seventeenth-Century Lyrics. Edited with short biographies, bibliographies, 
and notes. By Alexander Corbin Judson. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1927. Pp. 412. $2.50. 

Selections from Donne, Jonson, Herrick, Herbert, Carew, Suckling, Milton, 

Crashaw, Vaughan, Lovelace, Marvell, Cowley, Wilmot, Dryden. 


Adventures in Citizenship: Literature for Character. By Grace Hull Stewart 

and C.C. Hanna. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1928. Pp. 403. 

Supplementary or basic readings for the modern civics class which may well 
be used in English composition. Only in a few cases are the authors literary men. 
Among those best known are Angelo Patri, Woodrow Wilson, Bishop Oldham, 
Vachel Lindsay, and Charles W. Eliot. The volume is to be especially recommended 
because the selections promote world-friendship and discourage jingoism. Its or- 
ganization under five heads will increase its usability under the semester plan. 


Early English Plays: goo-1600. Edited by H. C. Schweikert. New York: 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1928. Pp. 845. 

Twenty-one plays ranging from “Nook” to “Everyman in His Humor” for 
the college classroom and library, prefaced by sixty pages of pithy historical and 
interpretative notes. Standard texts are carefully followed in all items except spell- 
ing and punctuation, which are modernized. 


Self-Aids in the Essentials of Grammatical Usage. Revised Edition. By L. J. 
O’Rourke. Washington, D.C.: Educational and Personnel Publishing Co., 
1927. Pp. 202. 

This text for the high school and college introduces a new feature in teaching 
grammatical usage. Diagnosis and drill exercises, with self-checking devices, are here 
in ample quantities—and each point of usage is carefully keyed to a rule found in 
the reference section. The statements of principle found here are largely taken from 
the more formal grammars. 


The Uhl-Hatz Practice Lessons in English. By Willis L. Uhl and Luzia E. 
Hatz. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. 
Exercises in mechanics with some assignments that call for original pupil com- 
position. 























































